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CHICAGO BELTING 


requirements. Phone or write. No obligation. 


is the PowER LINK for 


That Soc KS 


Flat leather CHICAGO BELTING, es- 
pecially designed for the UNI-PULL 
short center belt drive, gives you a 
compact arrangement that can handle 


shock loads. 


The tension control motor base con- 
tinuously maintains adequate belt ten- 
sion. The high quality CHICAGO 
BELT forms a flexible, shock absorb- 
ing POWER LINK between driving 
and driven pulleys. The natural, cush- 
loning resiliency of the belt protects 
the entire drive from the harmful 
effects of impact loads. 


When you design a machine for a 
flexible drive that must fit into limited 
space, remember this most successful 
modern drive will operate over a wide 
range of pulley ratios, save wear on 
motor and machine bearings, and 
absorb the shock of sudden loads. 


Find out the many additional advantages of the Uni-Pull transmission drive today. Phone MOnroe 


6-5050 and get the facts — how you can increase Production and lower operating costs with less 
maintenance in YOUR own plant. 


eee CHICAGO BELTING COMPA 


and willing to discuss your power transmission 


MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACK] 
GREEN & WASHINGTON 'STREETS, CHICAGO 


Overnight Streamliner 


Chicago—Kansas City 


Streamlined Pullmans with room and berth accommoda- 
tions . . . streamlined chair cars with new style reclining 
seats and leg rest... and the colorful “Centennial Club” 
Lounge-Diner decorated in the style of .early day rail- 
roadin’ to commemorate Kansas City’s Centennial Anni- 
versary. 


Leave Chicago 10:00 pm, arrive Kansas City 7:45 am— 
returning leave Kansas City 10:00 pm, arrive Chicago 


7:45 am. 


W. A. FLEMING, M. O. STROM 
General Agent Pass. Dept. Division Pass. Agent 
179 West Jackson Blvd. 238 South Michigan Ave. 


Telephone HA 7-4900 or Dearborn Station, HA 7-7500 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


featuring the 


CENTENNIAL CLUB 


Lounge-Dining Car 


NOW 


NEW YORK 
NONSTOPS 


ON UNITED’S DC-6 
MAINLINER 300s 


LEAVE AT 7 a. m., 8 a. m., 
Il a. m., 4 p. m., 5 p. m., 8 
p.m., 10 p. m., or 1:50 a. m. 
Reach New York in just 2 hrs. 
55 min. This is the most frequent 
Ist class service to New York! 
Finest meals and service aloft. 


FASTEST, FINEST TO PHILA- 
DELPHIA! Now only 2% hrs. 
nonstop on DC-6 Mainliner 300s 
—the only nonstop flights to 
Philadelphia! Leave at 5:45 p.m., 
arrive 9:25 p.m. Two other 
DC-6 flights daily. 


COST IS LOWER THAN RAIL! 
Based on fares alone, you save 
$4.54 one way over Ist-class rail 
with lower berth to New York, 
$3.49 one way to Philadelphia. 


_ UNITED AIR LINES | 
“| Monroe and Wabash (Palmer bE 


House Corner) or Stevens Hotel | 


Lobby. 


SP RIES connec 
BEN 


Stee 


Call FRanklin 2-4900, | 


OR, SEE AN AUTHORIZED 
TRAVEL AGENT 


Flights operate on Standard time. 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


March February March 

1950 1950 1949 
ildi PILI tS “Sen peteeeee on sae 2 re 770 631 € 
pelea eee ; ea ate $12,040,400 $9,342,000 $10,030,5 

Contracts awarded on building projects, ; igh 10 
Cook Co. SS Fk es: OR PLT 1,35 3 
COSt) ne Ss ie ee BS eee $35,920,000 $4,506,000 $29,604,0, 

(F. w. Dodge Corp.) 

Realy estate! transfers-eeeer a eee es 6,633 5,029 f 
Consideration 4 $6,316,750 $4,482,485 ssltaed 

Department store sales index —— 198.8% 176.8 199 

(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 

Bank; clearings 22 ee $3,318,406,672  $2,717,785,605  $3,164,113,11 

Bank debits to individual accounts: : 
7th Federal Reserve District. $17,329,054,000 $14,201,160,000 $17,158,195,00 
Chicago’ only: — eee ete ae oe ee $9,112,374,000 $7,397,435,000 $9,278,165,00 

(Federal Reserve Board) 

Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded _. 1,358,000 1,190,000 550,00 
Market value of shares traded _ $38,737,785 $31,248,035 $13,751,777 

Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,205,191 1,027,561 1,404,5% 

Air express shipments, Chicago area ____ 60,180 49,855 39,22 

LG. E.. merchandise} cars. ae eee 23,741 19,246 26,56 

Electric power production, kwh — 1,080,031,000 1,010,143,000 1,072,083,00 

Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 

Transit Authority lines: 
Surface® division: 252 ssa rane 57,530,099 51,465,832 66,228,22 
Rapid Transit division — 13,206,286 11,874,913 14,894,54 

FRostal’ receipts 24. a= ee eee $10,527,837 $8,630,376 $10,249,76 

Air passengers: 

Arrivals a8) anid Bees eo. Hs Cee 117,002 91,411 103,66 
Departures.2. <2 eeio Re w e 116,913 97,551 106,00) 

Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100) 172.9 172.0 174: 

Livestock slaughtered under federal : 

INSPECTION tgs eA hae a 541,577 421,075 511,37) 

Families on relief rolls: 

Cook County _ = oats ea WS tT 31,606 30,629 23,41! 
Other Illinois counties. eee Weer Fa 26,268 24,898 -19,80' 


* Preliminary figure. 


Date Due 


15 


30 


JUNE, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Tax 
File Illinois Capital Stock Tax return 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds 
$100, pay amount to 


Payment of one-quarter of 1950 estimated tax fund 
due March 15 by individuals. (Those required to 
file declaration for first time, or making revised 


declaration, pay one-third of the balance. of 1950 
estimated tax 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation 


Tax return and pay- 
ment for month of May 


Second quarterly installment of 1949 Federal In- 
come Tax by Corporations and Fiduciaries 


Payment of Federal Income Tax withheld at source 


Federal Excise Tax return and 


ayment due for 
May, 1950 : 


Returnable to 
Director of Reyenue 


Authorized Depositary 


Collector of Internal 
Revenue 


Director of Revenue 


Collector of Interna! 


Revenue 


Collector 
Revenue 


Cellector of Interna! 
Revenue 9 
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of Interna 
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Some years ago the late Henry 
Ford predicted that eventually 
science would grow a_ complete 
automobile. His forecast called at- 
tention to the enormous potential- 
ities of a little-known branch of 
science called chemurgy. Already, 
reports Warren L. Anderson (p. 13), 
chemurgy is making real progress 
toward the utilization of farm by- 
products, many of them useless 
wastes today, in the production of 
a variety of industrial goods. 


More and more companies are 
discovering these days that employe 
movies are an excellent vehicle for 
improving morale, building sales, 
reducing accidents and — more im- 
portantly — explaining the free 
enterprise system. Daniel F. Nichol- 
son reviews the growth of the 
“movie day” idea in industry in an 
article beginning on page 16. 


There are probably a good many 
businessmen who do not realize the 
importance of lobbyists and how 
they influence legislation of crucial 
importance to business. It is not 
surprising, for even Congressmen 
are not quite sure how the lobbyist 
“influences” the passage of bills. 
As a result, Congress is now giving 
the subject a thorough study. One 
thing that has already come to light 
is that labor is well ahead of busi- 
ness, in the size and scope of its 
lobbying activities. 


Ask a group of businessmen 
“What’s a factor?’ and chances are 
a surprising number will not know. 
Nevertheless, factors have been 
around for quite a while (since the 
Roman Empire, in fact) and they 
appear to be getting more impor- 
tant in the financial community 
every year. Exactly what they do 
for business is outlined in an article 
beginning on page 19. 


Economist Edwin G. Nourse has 
been doing some hard thinking 
about the present state of Ameri- 
can business. Is the prosperity we 
are now enjoying, he asks, based 
on fundamental soundness or upon 
superficial economic strength? His 
answer to this question is contained 
in this month’s “Speech of ‘The 
Month” condensation (p. 21). 


Come to Chicago this Summer 


Chicago Fair of 1950 © 
June 24 through Labor Day 
Lake Front Exposition Grounds 


ee 


okt ed Tot 


- 
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The Spiramid, symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950, , 
suggesting the upward 
spiral of progress to new? 
and ever loftier heights int 
the standards of Ameri- - 
can living. 


This Fair will dramatize many phases of achievement in agriculture, commerce, industry 
and science in the United States. Planned as an exposition of the “American Way” of 
life, its features will be highlighted by a spectacular pageant, “Frontiers of Freedom’’, 


dramatizing America’s pioneer heritage. 


Starting with the Columbian Exposition in 1893 and 
continuing through the Century of Progress in 1933 
and °34 and the Railroad Fairs of 1948 and °49, Chi- 
cago has a record of consistent successes in staging 
these great exhibitions ... commemorating historic 
occasions and dramatic achievements of industry. 
The fair planned for 1950, while unlike any previously 
presented here, will uphold this city’s tradition for 
outstanding events of this sort. 

Diversified skills and technological advances are 


potent factors in the industrial and agricultural growth 
of the Chicago-Northern Illinois area. This area. 
strategically located, rich in easily accessible natural 
resources, is a fertile proving ground of successful 
industry. 

We will gladly prepare for you a confidential survey 
of the benefits of locating in the Chicago-Northern 
Illinois area, as they apply specifically to the prob- 
lems and basic requirements of your business. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port * Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center « The “Great Central Market’ 
Food Producing and Processing Center + Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record.« More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government « Good Living » Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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» King Coal’s Maladies 
V/EST VIRGINIA’S Senator Kilgore is proposing 
WV passage of a new law, bearing considerable re- 
tmblance to the Guffey Coal Act of depression ori- 
98, which would establish minimum price regulation 
lpr the coal industry. 
} Although it is a scant two months since the whole 
fonomy was threatened with strangulation because 
; _the strike-caused coal shortage, a problem of over- 
ipply is already developing. Senator Kilgore is view- 
‘jg the problem too narrowly, however. Establishing 
‘hinimum prices might prevent the shutting down of 
ines with the highest production costs, but it would 
jot increase the consumption of coal, provide a full 
‘york week for all of the 400,000 miners, encourage 
ore economical production, or improve coal’s com- 
betitive position. Neither would it bring under public 
jontrol the UMW deathgrip on the economy. 
} These are some of the problems affecting the in- 
ustry that are discernible even to the layman. In 
many industries the existence of similar difficulties 
Would not be a matter for public concern and prob- 
}bly would not raise a proposal for legalized limitation 
>on competition. But the coal industry is essential to 
the whole nation. Although there are substitute fuels, 
poal is still by all odds the principal fuel of the elec- 
ric utility industry and therefore our principal source 
of power. In steel making and the production of a 
breat many chemicals there is no substitute. 
df grave national concern. Minimum price legislation 
in itself would be dealing only with the symptom of 
more basic problems. Before that or other govern- 
ment assistance is given, there should be a very com- 
plete study of the underlying factors with a view to 
the prescription of cures, not palliatives. 


= The Goose Hangs High 
m ARLY THIS year the most sanguine of the busi- 
ke ness forecasters limited their forecasts of good 
business to the first six months and left a rather 
prominent question mark over the: last half of the 
year. The less sanguine ranged from not too confi- 
dent about the first half to downright pessimistic. 
_ Today the goose hangs high. Business activity 1S 
near boomtime levels. Home building is scheduled 
for a new high record. The automobile industry ap- 
ears to have a greater problem in deliveries than in 
sales. Many home appliances move with an alacrity 
that surprises even the manufacturers. In the infant 
industry division, television has already become some- 
thing of a giant and sales and production schedules, 
which earlier this year were regarded as the bragging 
of over confident youth, now look as though they 
may prove low. Sustained by all this activity, the 
steel industry has topped its theoretical 100 per cent 


_ These circumstances make the ills of the industry. 


~ 


operating level and signs are appearing that the ex- 
pected slowdown in new capital investment by in- 
dustry will not develop. 

What all this seems to prove is that the American 
consumer isn’t seeing any ghosts under the bed at 
present. That nebulous but all-important quantity— 
confidence—is near universal. The tax load, which is ab- 
sorbing 25 per cent of the national income, yet still 
not meeting government spending, the mounting use 
of consumer credit, the heavy subsidy supporting 
farm income, the underwriting of a large export 
balance with ECA money, and the possibility of rising 
unemployment as job creation lags behind the addi- 
tion of new workers to the labor force are not very 
frightening to very many. Over the longer run these 
adverse factors may or may not become controlling. 
But for the rest of 1950, at least, the bets seem to be 
down and all on one side of the table. 


™ Ore And A Ship 

OR SEVERAL years there has been a great deal of 

public discussion about exhaustion of the Great 
Lakes region ore supplies, particularly those of the 
famed Mesabi range. Chicago’s Inland Steel Company 
last month gave concrete evidence of its conviction 
that Great Lakes deposits will be providing ore for 
many many years to come when it put into service its 
new, super ore carrier, the “Wilfred Sykes” (picture 
page 28) in which it has invested the tidy sum of 
$5,000,000. 

Clarence B. Randall, president of Inland, has said, 
“When Father Dearborn looks down a hundred years 
from now, he will still see smoke coming out of those 
open-hearth stacks at Gary and Indiana Harbor, and 
Lake Superior ore will still be feeding the blast fur- 
naces there.” The Sykes represents blue chip backing 
of that judgment. 

As Mr. Randall and his company see it, there is 
enough top grade Lake Superior ore to last for at 
least 22 years, even at the record rate of withdrawal 
of the war and postwar years. This does not take 
into account the fact that because of state taxes on 
reserves ore companies are not encouraged to prove 
up reserves much before they are needed. Nor does 
it take into account the progress being made in bene- 
ficiation at the source of ores such as taconite, which 
have not yet been used in quantity. The store of 
these ores in the Lake Superior region is tremendous 
and as yet untapped. Finally, there is the huge new 
{ind of ore in Canada, northwest of Port Arthur, 
which logic would dictate will move down the lakes 
to the furnaces at Gary and Indiana Harbor. 

These facts attest that the new queen of the Great 
Lakes ore fleet and the great mills she was built to 
serve will be doing a big job for Middle Western steel 
consumers long after most of us are past concern with 
such mundane questions as ore supplies. 
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Save Customers! 


...With your own private 
Telephone System 


“SELECT-O-PHONE 
Switching Unit 


| @ Stop the wasteful battle 
\ between “outside” and “inside” 
| calls! . . . Clear your switch- 
board to handle business-get- 
ing “outside” calls without 
\ interference from “inside” 
telephone traffic! . . . The 
Kellogg Select-O-Phone Sys- 
tem is the answer. At the 
flick of a dial, Select-O- 
Phone handles calls for 
from 5 to 48 inside stations 
— frees your switchboard 
for those all-important 
outside calls! .. . It will 
pay you to get the facts— 
to find out how Select-O- 
Phone will save you 
hours and dollars. 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
| 
\ 
\ 
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SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6608 South Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, III. 


Please rush your new bulletin explaining 
all the ways Select-O-Phone can save my 
company money and increase efficiency. 


Name 


Company 
Address. 
City 


State 


| RSD eect wel Sore ary ny | 


@ Broad Accident Policy—Twenty 
five dollars a year now buys $25,000 
worth of insurance. protection 
against virtually any travel- acci- 
dent (short of those caused by 
war) from stumbling off a street- 
car to an ocean catastrophe. This 
coverage is provided by a new 
travel policy introduced by Conti- 
nental Casualty Company of Chi- 
cago which insures men, women 
and children 24 hours a day while 
traveling anywhere for any purpose 
as passengers on any form of air, 
land and water passenger trans- 
portation licensed for public hire. 


e Tips On Stock Buying — The 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
has given its 26,000 employes a 
one lesson introduction to stock 
buying. In a recent issue of the 
company’s employe magazine, three 
profusely illustrated pages are de- 
voted to the subject: “How To Buy 
Stock —One Easy Lesson.” It car- 
ries this introduction: “How do 
you go about purchasing a stake 
in American industrial progress? 
It’s as simple as buying a washing 
machine, and it has fewer mysteries 
than the contents of tomorrow’s 
lunch box.” 


@ Long Life Tires— The United 
States Rubber Company reports 
that still tougher auto tires capable 
of withstanding 1,500 to 2,000 miles 
more wear are now in sight. They 
will be made by a new process 
involving the blending of “cold” 
synthetic rubber in liquid form 
with high abrasion carbon blacks. 
The new process is now being 
used to produce rubber for tire 
treads at U. S. Rubber’s synthetic 
rubber plant at Borger, Texas. 


e@ Switch To Oil — United States 
Steel Corporation’s subsidiary, the 
Pittsburgh Steamship Company, 
will begin using oil instead of 
coal to fuel its Great Lakes ore 


fleet next year. The switch-over 
part of a three-way improvemer 
in the operation of two 13,000-tod 
vessels of the Pittsburgh fleet tha 
will increase their power by & 
per cent and also increase th 
number of trips the ships cas 
make during a normal shippin 
season. 


@ Waterway Traffic Up — Freigt! 
traffic on the Illinois Waterwaz 
continues to roll upward far mor 
quickly than expected a year « 
so ago. Last March, traffic soares 
to well over 1,000,000 tons, a leve 
three times higher than in the pre 
vious month. The heavy freighl 
was partly due to a rush of coal tt 
the Chicago market, plus heavy; 
movement of petroleum product 
(355,000 tons) and grain (190,00! 
tons). 


@ More Trucks On Road — Th: 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently disclosed that big truck: 
now surpass passenger car use 0: 
the nation’s highways. According 
to the commission, “for hire” truck: 
coming under its jurisdiction now 
total 51.6 per cent of the ton 
mileage usage of the highways. 


@ Microscopic Screw — The world’ 
smallest mass-produced __ precisior 
screw, completely threaded anc 
slotted, yet so small that 1,000,00¢ 
weigh only a pound, has been de 
veloped by Elgin National Watel 
Company for use in adjusting the 
balance wheel of watches anc 
military: timing instruments. One 
of the screws could be hidder 
under an ordinary sewing needle 


© Tulip-Time Coming — Citizen: 
of Holland, Michigan, are busy 
with mops and brooms these day: 
scrubbing the last inch of thei 
colorful village in preparation fo 
the 22nd annual Tulip-Time Festi 


(Continued on page 41) 
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PRECISION 
SHAFTING 


a 


“plus” 


... says Mr. E. A. Griebe, purchasing agent 
for Lindberg Engineering Company. “Sure, your steel is good but that’s 
only half the story. It’s the quick, efficient, personal service that you give 
every one of my orders that really counts. When I call The Steel Supply 
Company our shafting worries disappear because you make our problems 
your problems. You make me feel that you are really interested. I con- 
sider my relations with The Steel Supply Company a wonderful contact.” 

Enthusiastic comments such as this result from combining a good 
product with superior service. When you need precision steel shafting, 
order from The Steel Supply Company—we guarantee satisfaction. 

Write today for our folder “Call A Specialist’’—four short pages contain- 
ing the technical data you need for buying trouble free precision shafting. 


Also a complete inventory of cold finished bars in rounds, squares, 
flats and hexagons. Drill rod in three and twelve-foot lengths. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY COMPAN 


26 NORTH ABERDEEN STREET ¢ CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
Telephone MO nroe 6-4212 
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Popular? 


Why 
Are 
Mutual 
Funds 


In 1949 the public invested 
$278 million in the shares of 91 
leading Mutual Funds—an increase 
of 89% over 1948. What causes 
form the basis for this rapidly in- 
creasing trend toward Mutual Fund 
Shares? 


Two outstanding advantages 
which the buyer appreciates are: 
expert investment selection and 
supervision, and spreading the risk- 
diversification in a single invest- 
ment. These two benefits account 
largely for the widespread favor 
toward this modern specialized form 
of investment. 


For your Pension Plan, or for 
individual investment, consider the 
merits of Mutual Funds. Here are 
securities each of ‘which represents 
an interest in a carefully selected 
list of investments, constantly and 
competently supervised by men of 
long experience. Write us, or call 
at our office, for our latest Bulletin 
on Mutual Fund shares. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
ST 2-9760 


Members, New York Stock Exchange, 
Midwest Stock Exchange, and 
other leading exchanges. 


e e e 
Branches 
Bay City Michigan 
Battle Creek Michigan 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
Flint Michigan 
Kalamazoo Michigan 
Dixon Ilinois 
Kankakee Illinois 
Kentland Indiana 
Lansing Michigan 
Madison Wisconsin 
Toledo Ohio 


Skittishness over 


the threat of pos- 
sible losses has 
kept retail inven- 
tories at  thread- 
bare levels for well over a year, 
but apparently a number of re- 
tailers are beginning to realize that 
this ultra-conservatism has frequent- 
ly left stocks so depleted that sales 
have been lost. An increasing num- 
ber of merchants now believe that 
inventories will have to be materi- 
ally strengthened if retailers are to 
take full advantage of favorable 
over-all business prospects for the 
rest of 1950. 

An executive of one leading Chi- 
cago department store says, “We 
are convinced that we must take a 
considerably stronger inventory po- 
sition. If we are to get the busi- 
ness that now seems in prospect we 
will need much greater depth of 
stock, color, size and variety in 
many lines.” Another department 
store executive points optimistically 
to the enormous sales volume like- 
ly to result from this year’s ex- 
pected completion of more than a 
million new homes. Estimates are 
that each of these new homes rep- 
resents a minimum demand for 
$2,000 worth of furniture and fur- 
nishings, with another $500 to $700 
buying potential altogether _ pos- 
sible if individual incomes remain 
at their present high levels. 

These observers believe that last 
year’s Fall slump, followed by the 
steel strike and lagging pre-Easter 
sales, produced an undue degree of 
pessimism among retailers. They 
point out, however, that Easter is 
no longer the crucial “cut-off” date 
it once was for retail sales; a more 
important consideration today be- 
ing the weather. They expect that 
the first sustained warm weather 
will send volume up sharply in 
many lines, in which case many 


Reversal Seen 
In Retail 
Inventory Policy 


inventory-short retailers: may fir} 
themselves without adequate stock 


There is at lea; 
one bright spot 
the nation’s othe 
wise gloomy té 
picture. Accordir 
to figures compiled by Commert 
Clearing House, the 16-year ui 
trend in state tax collections show 
signs of slackening. 

The total tax collections of < 
states covered in the survey ro: 
only 6.9 per cent in 1949 compare 


Rate Of Increase 
In State Taxes 


Appears Arrested 


to increases of 16.5 per cent 


1948 and 12.1 per cent in 19% 
Six states showed decreases fro> 
1948 collections, and in 28 other 
increases were held to 10 per cer 
or less. 

Connecticut taxpayers enjoye 
the biggest drop (11.5 per cent) du 
largely to a reduction in that state 
sales tax rate from three to or 
per cent. New Jersey showed 
drop of 8.8 per cent, Rhode Islan 
5.0 per cent; Arizona 4.2 per cen 
New York 2.8 per cent and N: 
braska 0.2 per cent. Illinois stat 
tax collections last year amounte 
to $436,780,000, an increase of 7. 
per cent from the 1948 level c 
$406,629,000. » 
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The two red he 


Auto-TV Boom items in today 
Presents Odd consumer marke 
Paradox are (1) autome 

biles and (2) tel 
vision receivers. In both field: 


record high production is still ur 
able to keep pace with demand. I 
the 56 months since the end of th 
war, the auto industry has pre 
duced more than 21,000,000 mote 
vehicles, worth more than $25,000 
000,000 at wholesale, and still th 
demand for new cars remains < 
the highest level in history. Th 

(Continued on page 40) S 
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THE IRON FIREMAN 


with the 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


IRON FIREMAN 


INDUSTRIAL 


OIL BURNER 


Now you can use economical heavy oils 
(Nos. 5 and 6) with the Iron Fireman 
Industrial Oil Burner and get a steady, 
even flame, regardless of varying oil tem- 
perature or viscosity. This steady flame 
eliminates erratic heating and starting 
failures, and it stays steady, even at very 
low burning rates. 


New Principle of Oil Control 


Iron Fireman’s exclusive Oil Volumeter employs 
a new principle of oil control which eliminates 
the inefficient combustion and many troubles 
that go with conventional controls. Oil flow 
control with the Oil Volumeter is positive and 
precise because the oil feed-rate is regulated 
by volume, instead of using complex mechanisms 
(as some burners do) to preheat the oil or change 
the size of the opening through which oil flows. 

The result of the Oil Volumeter’s exact control 
is efficient, non-pv'sating combustion, which has 


enabled the Iron Fireman Industrial Oil Burner to make 
an enviable record of fuel and labor savings in many 
installations throughout the nation. 


Write or phone today to find out how the Iron 
Fireman Industrial Oil burner can save fuel 
and labor costs for you. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Adams St. 


MOnroe 6-8000 


La 
| 
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N a half century that has wit- 
nessed the greatest technological 
progress of all history, the blos- 
pming of new and _ fast-growing 
idustries has been taken pretty 
much for granted by American 
usiness. Today, of all relatively 
ew industries, the most dynamic 
y far is the mammoth field of 
1emistry. Within this loosely-knit 
eld of endeavor there is one little- 
oticed segment—called chemurgy— 
hich appears to be growing faster 
nd to have a greater future poten- 
ial than any other single element 
of the chemistry industry. 
There are men of science who 
ow believe that the future success 
»£ the American economy may very 
vell depend upon chemurgy. The 
irguments they offer in behalf of 
his challenging thesis are indeed 
easonable. For one thing, more 
han 200 private and governmental 
aboratories are now working on 
he vast mysteries involved in the 
cience of chemurgy; in many of 
hese research institutions it has 
yeen given priority over all other 
ields of study. 

Chemurgy, in its modern. sense, 
s a relatively new science. The 
ame itself appears in no diction- 


Qe Through chemurgy science may 
ventually fortify farmers against the 
yeed for federal subsidies 


y 
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By Warren L. Anderson 


Eventually, Science May Grow An Automobile, And Fuel 
Industry With Crop Surpluses That Plague The Nation 


aries more than a few years old; nor 
is it catalogued along with other 
chemistry courses in university cur- 
riculums. Literally, it means “chem- 
istry at work,” but in a more un- 
derstandable sense it refers to the 
utilization of agricultural products 
for something other than food. 

Thus, chemurgy was born the 
first time that man converted hides 
to shoe leather and wool to cloth- 
ing. It is, however, the same branch 
of chemistry that prompted Henry 
Ford to predict 15 years ago that 
science would eventually grow most 
of an automobile. It is also the 
branch of chemistry that now helps 
provide an uncountable number of 
everyday products like plastics, 
paints, paper and cloth. Ultimately, 
it may even be called upon to fuel 
our civilization. 


Two-Fold Potential 


Chemurgy’s potential contribu- 
tion to the American economy is 
two-fold. In the first place, it may 
provide substitutes for a number 
of raw materials which are becom- 
ing scarcer and will eventually be 
exhausted and, secondly, by absorb- 
ing more and more agricultural 
products, it may relieve to a large 
extent the growing problem of crop 
surpluses. 

As one authority on chemurgy 


puts it, “It is conceivable that the 
day is not far distant when the 
chemurgic uses of farm crops will 
be as much as 50 per cent of the 
total—and even more than this if 
chemurgic utilization of wood is 
included.” “In other words, half 
our farm output may be used for 
purposes other than food. 

Readers of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram were recently ° 
given a preview of this idea at 
work. Last January 27, the Tele- 
gram was printed on bagasse paper, 
bagasse being sugar cane waste. 
Every year Louisiana alone pro- 
duces some 4,000,000 tons of ba- 
gasse and most of it is burned as 
fuel. Chemurgy, however, has_be- 
gun to utilize 250,000 tons of ba- 
gasse in the production of wall- 
board. But this is only the _ be- 
ginning of its potentialities. 

Admittedly, bagasse paper is not’ 
as refined as conventional news- 
print; at present, it is more trans- 
parent and not as white. On the 
other hand, it can be manufactured 
for $60 a ton, against the average 
$100 production cost of wood pulp 
newsprint. Considering the addi- 
tional fact that forest reserves are 
being depleted to satisfy the na- 
tion’s annual demand of 121,000,- 
000 tons of newsprint, it is not 
difficult to see. that bagasse may 
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eventually become an important 
source of paper, particularly in 
the South. 


Two other crop by-products now 
being considered as possible substi- 
tutes for wood pulp in paper pro- 
duction are wheat straw and a 
leguminous plant called “lespedeza 
sericea.” About a year and a half 
ago the first 100 per cent wheat 
straw paper was made in this coun- 
try, a development that is widely 
regarded as one of the great chem- 
urgic advances of all time. Wheat 
straw paper can be marketed at 
$65 to $72 a ton and may eventu- 
ally account for nearly half of the 
nation’s paper output. 

Aside from newsprint, researchers 
believe that straw paper can be 
used as wrapping paper, construc- 
tion sheets, container board, box- 
board and paperboard. At present, 
however, nearly all straw produced 
is used either in barns, or is plowed 
under or burned. 


Rayon From Stalks? 


Although developed for the first 
time barely a decade ago, lespedeza 
sericea is being used in_ steadily 
larger quantities to rejuvenate soil 
throughout the South. Like all 
legumes, it tends to prevent ero- 
sion, while at the same time adding 
organic matter to the soil. Lespe- 
deza sericea has one odd character- 
istic: it leaves hard stalks 30-40 
inches tall and about a quarter 
inch thick which do not rot during 


the winter months. These stalks 
have now caught the fancy of 
chemurgists. 


Experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. 
Reavis C. Sproull 
of the Southern 
Research Institute 
over the last several 
indicate that 
sericea stalks can 
be used in corru- 
gated paper, pack- 
ing crates and fiber 
boards. Further re- 


search may _ yield 
sull other  prod- 
ucts; tannins, oils 


and waxes, for ex- 
ample. In _— addi- 
tion, their use as 
a source for rayon 


and other regenerated cellulose 
products is being considered. 

One of the largest industries and 
greatest potentials insofar as chem- 
urgy is concerned is dairying. Its 
products, now worth more than 
$3,000,000,000 annually, plus its 
25,000,000 cows valued at $1,500,- 
000,000 and the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars tied up in farms 
and equipment, make milk the most 
important crop farmers have. 


Dairy By-Products 


Of the 50,000,000,000 quarts of 
milk produced annually in the U.S., 
little more than 40 per cent is 
marketed directly as fresh milk or 
cream. Most of the remainder is 
converted into butter, cheese, evap- 
orated or condensed milk, ice cream 
and malted-milk powder — all of 
which foods have one thing in 
common. They have by-products 
of enormous importance to the 
chemurgist. 


Of the 30,000,000,000 quarts of 
whey and skim milk that chemurgy 
has at its disposal, about 6,000,- 
000,000 are now used, mostly in 
the manufacturing of casein. This 
milk protein has already been 
turned into a variety of plastics, 
chiefly in the form of buttons, 
buckles and beads. Casein has also 
been widely used in paint pro- 
duction, but by far its biggest use 
is as a paper coating and as a raw 
material in the production of book- 
binding and woodworking glue. 


Casein has been the subject of 
extensive investigations by the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and_ the 


Scarce industrial raw materials can be replaced with by-products of farm wastes 
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Atlantic Research Associates, — 
affiliate of National Dairy Prodi 
Corporation, One result has be 
a synthetic wool-like fiber. Used | 
fabrics, the fiber is always mix 
with an equal or greater amou 
of wool. 

Still another new casein item > 
the market is “Caslen,” a produ 
of the Rubberset Company. 
bristle-like compound, Caslen is ¢€ 
pected to be used in automob. 
air filters rather than import: 
horsehair. The latter sells for $1. 
to $1.40 a pound; Caslen will 
priced at about 95 cents a pou 
This product alone will require » 
million pounds of casein annual 

Chemurgic research is alrea 
well into the job of providiii 
substitute fuels against the da 
however distant, when coal and c 
reserves eventually are gobbled ut 
Ultimately, chemurgists say, we wy 
grow the familiar “five gallons 
gas and a quart of oil” ordere 
at the filling station. Some of tk 
fuel will probably come from cop 
cobs, which now are almost alwa: 
destroyed. 


Corn Cob Fuel 


The Agriculture Department 
Northern Regional Research Lab: 
ratory at Peoria, Illinois, is wor) 
ing on this problem in the hea’ 
of the nation’s corn belt. Dr. E. ¢ 
Lathrop has treated corn cobs wit 
acid to yield sugars that yeas: 
will ferment and convert to alcoho 
the basis of a possible automobil 
fuel. The results have been promi 
ing enough to warrant the buildin 
of a pilot plant 
Early reports ir 
dicate that a ton ¢ 
cobs will produc 
40 to 60 gallons c 
liquid fuel, half’ c 
which is ethyl alec 
hol. 

Today, the mos 
valuable use 
corn cobs is in th 
production of a 
oily liquid tha 


bears the fascina 
ing name, “fw 
fural.” Furfural - 
the intermediat 


product betwee 
common oats hul 
or corn cobs- an 
(Continued on page 3 
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VER the past 20 years more 
and more American homes 
have become witness to a 
dpringtime episode that might be 
intitled “The Curse of the Men’s 
Hlothing Business.” Involved in this 
melancholy drama is the masculine 
nead of the house who each Spring 
dutifully outfits his youngsters in 
aew clothes, smiles wanly at the 
ight of his wife enclosed in a 
fashionable new ensemble, and 
then orders his three-year-old blue 
serge dispatched to the cleaner for 
till another rejuvenation. ‘To- 
morrow—if he remembers—he will 
nuy a $1.50 tie to brighten up the 
ging garment. 

_ Many a male citizen has suspected 
or some time that he is getting 
he shank end of the family cloth- 
ng budget. No less an authority 
han the federal government now 
ubstantiates the fact with cold 
tatistics. According to the Depart- 
nent of Commerce, men’s clothing 
ales over the past two decades 
yave accounted for a steadily de- 
lining share of the retail sales in 
he United States. Back in 1929, 
nen’s wear retailers were capturing 
.8 per cent of the total; by the 
irst half of 1949 the figure had 


BLUE SERGE BLUES? 


By BETTY SAVESKY 


slid to 1.8 per cent and in the 
second half it fell to 1.6 per cent. 

‘There are several reasons for this 
state of affairs. For one thing, the 
industry believes all too many men 
look at a new suit or top coat, and 
then decide that what they really 
want is a television set, a. new car 
or a new set of irons. 


Binding Conservatism 
Another reason for the trend of 
men’s clothing sales, a number of 
haberdashers contend, is the fact 
that the average male clings to 


deep-seated conservatism regarding © 


his attire, despite all the industry 
has done to entice him into a bright 
new world of brilliantly hued ap- 
parel. As Lilly Dache, the eminent- 
ly successful hat designer, puts it, 
“It’s a good thing they put tags on 
men at conventions to tell them 
apart’ — a commentary that pretty 
well sums up the industry’s opinion 
of mankind’s apathetic approach to 
clothing. 

The clothing industry is not un- 
aware of the problem which it con- 
fronts. Many a recent trade pow- 
wow has revolved around the cru- 
cial task of making the American 
male considerably more _ fashion- 


> 
— 


‘\ 


oe, 
ot 


conscious. ‘There have been earlier 
efforts toward this end, to be sure, 
but none that has been so concerted 
or diligently planned as the cam- 
paign now being launched by all 
segments of the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. The fact that this industry- 
wide effort will include the promo- 
tion of such unorthodox items of — 
apparel as summer dress shorts, 
beaver collar coats and plaid din- 
ner jackets is only incidental to 
the basic strategy of making men- 


folk more style-conscious in all 
their dress. 
Even without this campaign, 


there is already some evidence that 
the long downward trend in haber- 
dashery sales may have halted. In 
the first quarter of this year, the 
men’s clothing industry enjoyed a 
higher volume of business than 
the women’s wear industry. This, 
however, may only reflect the fact 
that haberdashers are now coming 
into their first big replacement 
market since 1948. According to 
industry calculations men have not 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Good travelogues, like this Sante Fe Railway ‘’westerner’’, are wisely interspersed with “‘serious’’ films 


Employe 


T noontime one Tuesday last 
March some 300 employes of 
Hotpoint, Inc., hustled ex- 

pectantly into the cafeteria of the 
company’s electric range plant on 
Chicago’s west side. As they began 
eating, shades were pulled, the 
lights dimmed and a travelogue of 
India appeared on the screen at one 
end of the big lunchroom. For the 
next half hour, the lunching work- 
ers jabbed more or less mechanically 
at their food as they followed a 
tense movie involving weaving 
cobras and prancing snake gods. 


Such exotic snatches of melo- 
drama are but one reason why 


. Love MOVIE DAY! 


-- « BUT THEY ARE NOT JUST FOR FUN 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


By 


- Cont’l Ill. Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. Photo 
Sponsored’ films are often elaborate 


‘Tuesday—“movie day”’—is the most 
popular day of the week for Hot 
point employes. Mixing with trave: 
logues equally absorbing films on 
safety, science and American busi 
ness at work, Hotpoint has seen its 
Tuesday cafeteria patronage groy 
steadily since “movie day” was in 
stituted last September. So popula 
have the mid-day cafeteria shows 
become that last month Hotpoint 
added nighttime movies for it 
second-shift workers and introducec 
similar shows at its Milwaukee 
plant. 


Hotpoint is only one of more 
than 1,000 companies which hav 


Bet O 


jliscovered that good employe mov- 
jes are one of the best vehicles for 
leaching safety, training salesmen, 


felling products, and — not the 
iy 


wise system. At these plants, 
onthly, bi-weekly, and weekly 
{movie days” have rapidly become 
jone of the most popular—and most 
ewarding—employe recreation-train- 
ling activities. 

Realizing the informative value 
of movies, a number of trade and 
business associations now encourage 
their members to set up film pro- 
jgrams for their own workers and 
ifor other groups. In a recent 
tpamphlet called “65 Films For Your 
American Opportunity Program,” 
ithe U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
declared, ‘“‘Motion pictures can help 
you dramatize American opportuni- 
ty in your town and in your com- 
pany. They can set the stage for 
civic meetings, for employe assem- 
‘blies, for plant tours. Use them for 
mational affairs forums, and _ for 
‘school gatherings. Chambers, trade 
associations and industries are 
learning films can do a big job for 
the American Economic System.” 


Many Films Available 

A similar bulletin, published by 
the Investment Bankers Association 
| of America to remind member firms 
of its film “America Looks Ahead,” 
made this observation: “Hundreds 
of entertaining and _ educational 
sound motion pictures have been 
produced by business firms, trade 
associations, and institutions, in- 
cluding some that are designed to 
explain the free enterprise system 
and demonstrate its superiority over 
the totalitarian systems that take 
away liberty and penalize with a 
low standard of living. In some of 
the films the advantages of free 
competitive enterprise are not the 
direct theme but are implicit.” 

The experience of many firms 
which have introduced ‘“‘movie days” 
indicates that most workers not only 
like films with a “serious” theme, 
but often prefer them to movies 
which merely provide entertain- 
ment. Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 
pany made a careful check of em- 
ployes of its Chicago central area 
offices who attended a _ 14-week 
series of noontime film showings. 
The most popular film among men, 


women and mixed audiences was 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany’s “A Letter From America,” 
one of the early films in the series. 
It was the story of a foreign-born 
laborer and his adjustment to the 
American way of life. Against this 
main theme runs a story of 50 years 
of industrial progress. 

Second most popular movie 
among the telephone workers was 
the Santa Fe railroad’s travel film 
“Grand Canyon,” while the U. S. 
Treasury’s “Behind the Nation,” 
another “serious” film, was third. 


Balanced Film Selection 

Obviously, a steady diet of free 
enterprise pictures would pall on 
any audience. Hence, the best 
students of the subject recommend 
that this type of film be shown not 
more than once a month if weekly 
programs are held. They should be 
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interspersed with a selection of 
sports, travel and educational films. 
BusINEss SCREEN Magazine, bible 
of the non-theatrical film industry, 
offers six suggestions for planning 
a “movie day,” based on the recom- 
mendations of plant executives who 
have had successful programs: 
E.-Show films ona ice siullan 
schedule. Irregular or “*s peenad 
event” showings over-emphasize the 
importance of the occasion; movie 
day should be a specific day each 
week, a regular continuing activity. 
2. Attendance should be volun- 
tary. Compulsory attendance turns 
the occasion into a management lec- 
ture. Movie day is your employes’ 
own program to improve relations, 
improve attitudes, interest and en- 
thusiasm. 
3. Films should be informative as 
well as entertaining. Weekly pro- 
grams should be well balanced and 


Hotpoint, Inc., Photo 


Hollywood stars, like Jennifer Holt (left), often appear in company movies 


Prudential Insurance Co. Photo 


Scene from sponsored movie ‘’House On the Rock’’ with old-time settings. 


(Stills on this page and at bottom, 


b. 16, from movies produced by Wilding Picture Production, Inc.) 
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diversified. Movie day loses its 
significance if it becomes monoto- 
nous with too many “training” 
films. Workers have 
marked preference for good spon- 


shown a 


sored films on consumer education, 
health and hygiene, homemaking, 
sports and travel. 

4. Use good showmanship in 
movie day promotion. Firms now 
sponsoring employe movies have 
found that 


when bulletin boards, employe pa- 


attendance increases 
pers, and other publicity channels 


are used. 


Announce showings in 


Lunchtime movies catch employes at Mars Candy Company in receptive, 


advance; tell about the pictures to 
be shown. 

5. Workers show preference for 
films on the American way of life— 
but don’t show them more than 
once a month and then as a part 
of the regular weekly program. 

6. Noon hour of cafeteria show- 
ings prove exceptionally popular. 
This is the time and the place for 
a good employe program. Use good 
sound projection equipment. ‘Tech- 
nical difficulties are fairly easy to 
overcome in most instances. Pro- 
jectors are easy to set up and will 
operate with little trouble. 


relaxed mood 


is that he pay the return mailings 
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The cost of setting up and main 
taining a regular movie day pro: 
gram is very small. A good 16mm 
sound projector can be bought fo» 
as little as $300, and a screen costs 
$20 to $30. And, of course, there 
are plenty of bright young men in 
any organization who can learn to 
operate the projector. 


Best Movies Are Free 

One thing that greatly simplifies: 
the undertaking is the fact that 
many of the best films are free. All| 
that sponsors ask of the borrower 


cost, a matter of a few cents. Some 
films are available only for a rental! 
fee, but that usually is a nominal] 
amount—perhaps $5 to $10. Stan-- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
figures that the weekly film pro-- 
gram it maintains for 350 employes: 
in New York is about $700 a year,, 
including rentals, a paid projec: 
tionist, maintenance and_ repairs,, 
plus the writing off of equipment: 
over a_ five-year period. Daniel | 
Rochford, head of the company’s. 
employe relations department, says | 
the dividends in improved morale 
make the film program one of 
Standard’s best investments. Inci- 
dentally, Standard Oil — like many 
other wise firms — bans training 
films at voluntary sessions, keeping 
them for showing only on company 
time. 


It might appear that the job of 
studying the long lists of available 
films, previewing each movie to be 
sure of its merit, and then writing 
to a multitude of sponsors would 
be a formidable chore. Actually, 
this isn’t necessary. Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service, Inc., with of- 
fices in 26 major cities and sub- 
exchanges in a number of other 
cities, has been commissioned to dis 
tribute more than 100 of the top 
notch 16mm _ films. Modern will 
set up a schedule of films adapted 
to the particular type of audience, 
whether plant workers, clubs, or 
church groups. The list of sponsor- 
ing firms includes such names as 
Aluminum Company of America, 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Chrysler Corporation, Westinghouse 
Electric, Cluett, Peabody and Com- 
pany, Kraft Foods, Arabian-Ameri- 
can Oil Company, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, as well as 


(Continued on page 24) 
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> GOOD many small and me- 

dium-size companies are feel- 
9 ing a pocketbook pinch these 
days. They are short of working 
capital and thus are unable to 
finance expansion programs or to 
cultivate new business prospects. 
This increasing need for ready cash 
has boomed the business of a rela- 
tively little-known financial practi- 
tioner called a factor. Although 
factors have played a role in com- 
merce since the Roman Empire 
(they take their name from the old 
‘Latin verb, “facere’—meaning “to 
do” or “to get something done”), 


their exact functions are still a 
mystery to many businessmen to- 
day. 


Cash From Receivables 

Factors operate on the principle 
that a company’s accounts receiv- 
able are liquid assets that can be 
sold for immediate working capital. 
Basically, a factor’s services to his 
client are relatively simple. Func- 
‘tioning, in effect, as a company’s 
credit department, a _ factor im- 
“mediately converts a concern’s ac- 
counts receivable into cash, mean- 
while assuming the responsibility 
for their ultimate payment. For 
this service, the factor receives a 
specified fee, based on a percentage 
of the receivables handled. He also 

determines which of his client’s 
customers are to be extended credit, 
and assumes responsibility for col- 
tecting on all accounts. 

A Chicago _ factor, Dunwoody- 
O'Bryan and Company, cites this 
representative example of how the 
factoring principle works in actual 
practice. Last year, a midwestern 
manufacturer of chemical special- 
ties came up with a familiar busi- 


ness problem. ‘To sell about $250,- 
000 worth of merchandise a year, 
the firm was obliged to tie up 
$50,000 in accounts receivable. The 
company wanted to increase its an- 
nual volume to $400,000 and felt 
it could do so with $30,000 in addi- 
tional working capital. 


Business Builder? 

There was, for example, one pros- 
pect who wanted a credit line of 
$10,000, a request that could not 
be accommodated because of the 
chemical company’s shortage of 
working capital. Since a permanent 
increase in working capital was ob- 
viously necessary, short-term bank 
borrowing would not fit the need. 
So the company turned to factoring 
with these results: 

The factor, after an investigation 
of the firm’s financial structure, 
purchased outright all of its cur- 
rent receivables, thereby assuming 
full responsibility for their pay- 
ment. In addition, the factor agreed 
to pay against all future receivables 
when merchandise was shipped, 
paying at their net face value 
less approximately two per cent in 
factoring charges. At the outset, 
the factor advanced about $45,000 
representing somewhat more than 
90 per cent of the face value of 
the current receivables less factor- 
age. The remainder was remitted 
when the accounts matured 30 days 
later. 

The $45,000 became a permanent 
revolving fund which could im- 
mediately be used for expansion. 
As new credit sales were made, the 
receivables were assigned to the 
tactor, who advanced approximately 
98 per cent of their face value to 
the client. 
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For some firms — added working capital 


The factor’s ability to bolster 
working capital and at the same 
time assume credit responsibility 
has been largely responsible for a 
three-fold increase in factoring since 
1940. Estimates are that factors 
now handle over $2,500,000,000 
worth of business annually, despite 
the fact that only a decade or two 
ago their activities were almost 
wholly concentrated in the textile 
industry. 

Factors were among the earliest 
financiers in colonial America, 
serving as commission merchants 
for such world traders as the East 
India Company and the Hudson 
Bay Company. As part of their 
service, these early American fac- 
tors made cash advances on com- 
modities sent to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, a function which anticipated 
their present-day operations. By 
1900, however, the factor had _pret- 
ty much dropped his selling activi- 
ties and, in his modern capacity, 
concentrating chiefly upon financ- 
ing in the textile industry. 


Diversification Trend 


Diversification into other lines of 
business began when factoring 
spread to the Middle West in the 
late nineteen twenties. Chicago's 
first commercial factor, Walter E. 
Heller and Company, added fac- 
toring to its commercial financing 
service in 1935. Even today there 
are not more than 20 concerns 
which factor accounts in Chicago; 
among them, such firms as Com- 
mercial Discount Corporation, Mar- 
shel Factors, Inc., and Mercantile 
Discount Corporation. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
service in Chicago is the diversity 
of the industries served by the city’s 
factors. These include manufactur- 
ers of chemicals, radios, electric ap- 
pliances, housewares, sporting goods, 
machine tools, office equipment, 
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Congressmen, facing a steady avalanche of bills (being recorded, left), often act on able lobby presentation 


Never Underestimate The Lobbyist! 


TODAY'S LOBBYIST WIELDS ENORMOUS INFLUENCE---WITHOUT BRIBES 


LOBBYIST—in the eyes of 

many Americans—is a combi- 

nation ‘Washington play boy 
and influence-buyer who by a variety 
of shady devices cajoles, bribes or 
threatens politicians into voting in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
lobbyist’s employer. Actually, few 
if any lobbyists still operate in this 
highhanded fashion. Lobbyists do, 
however, influence federal legisla- 
tion to a far greater degree than 
most people realize and, oddly 
enough, almost no one outside the 
lobbyists themselves knows exactly 
how they do it. 

It is not surprising that the 
popular conception of a lobbyist 
is distorted. Congress itself, which 
is the target of most lobbying ac- 
tivity, has only recently under- 
taken to get a precise picture of 
how the lobbyist works, how much 
he is paid, and how he influences 
votes. 

This much is certain: lobbying 
is big business in Washington. 
Last year, according to official re- 
ports submitted to Congress, some 


By JACK ROBINS 


$8,000,000 was spent on lobbying, 
although this figure probably repre- 
sents only a fraction of the total 
amount spent in influencing legis- 
lation. Furthermore, most students 
of Washington politics agree that 
the fate of many legislative meas- 
ures, some of them vitally important 
to business, is determined by the 
effectiveness with which one or an- 
other lobby presents its case. 


Effect In Hearings 

The reason is rather obvious. 
Since no Congressman is physically 
able to keep track of all legislative 
proposals, many are influenced by 
the committee presentations of a 
lobbying group. Actually, if a lob- 
byist presents a convincing argu- 
ment for a particular bill before 
the committee considering it, he 
can often influence congressional 
opinion to a considerably greater 
degree than did the lobbyists of 
former years with their outright 
bribes. 

It is true, of course, that a great 
deal of money is still spent to in- 
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fluence legislation. The first legis- 
lative issue of the present session 
of Congress over the repeal of 
federal taxes on oleomargarine 
produced ‘a spirited battle which 
the oleomargarine interests finally 
won. The fight of the margarine 
lobby to rid itself of this tax had 
been going on for years. The in- 
dustry had spent a lot of money in 
the effort, and so had its Opposi- 
tion, the butter lobby. It will be 
some time before reports show how 


much was spent in the final battle, 


but an indication can be found: in 
the expenses of the 1948 clash, 
which the butter forces won. 

For the first six months of 1948, 
the National Association of Marga- 
rine Manufacturers reported spend- 
ing $133,177. The advertising firm, 


Leo Burnett Co., Inc., spent $167,- 


498, 


including $90,889 received 


Acme photoss 


from NAMM. Eliminating the du-- 


plication, the total for the oleo 
lobby was $209,786. For the same 


period the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Association (which — 
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\ AT the close of 1949 and the 
DA opening of this year, there 
was a harmonious chorus of 
optimistic forecasts for 1950. Now, 
the first quarter is closing on a 
note of prosperity practically up to 
the level of the forecasts. In spite 
of some drag as a result of strikes, 
jit appears that we shall enter the 
#second quarter with a good mo- 
#mentum of activity in such basic 
tareas as coal, steel, automobiles, and 
)construction and with such a will- 
Hingness to spend on the part of 
Sconsumers that another three 
§ months of prosperity seem to be 
f “in the bag”. 

While in some quarters, notes of 
| caution are being sounded as to 
the second half of 1950, other fore- 
casters are renewing their assur- 
ances that 1950 as a whole will 
match the prosperity of 1949 or 
even the somewhat higher level of 
1948. Only a few days ago, I read: 
“A bust in business—a 1929—simply 
is not in the cards in the foresee- 
able future ... Elements of a bust 
are lacking now. Business outlook 
is for relatively moderate changes 
up or down from the present levels 
into 1951. ‘Adjustment downward 
may come in 1951.” 


Temporary Trends? 


i do.not’ like to: be a-crepe- 
hanger, and I simply will not pose 
as a business prophet. I have said 
repeatedly that I regard prophecy 
by an economist as a definitely un- 
scientific procedure. What the 
economist can do if he really knows 
his trade is to identify the factors 
which are vested with peculiar 
strategic significance in the com- 

plex stream of business develop- 
ment. With the aid of his fellow 
craftsman, the statistician, he can 
measure at least roughly the magni- 
tude of these elements or the in- 
tensity of these forces and formu- 
late a logical conclusion as to the 
trend they define or the conse- 
quences which will follow if noth- 
ing is done to check or redirect 
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those which are inimical to the 
attainment or continuation of pros- 
perity. 

As I look at the current business 
scene, it appears to me that the 
factors which have contributed to 
a rather complacent view are those 
of superficial business strength or 
temporary economic trends, and 
that if we are to conduct ourselves 
skillfully and prudently to get all 
the prosperity out of 1950 and 1951 
that is potentially in these years, 
we need to check superficial against 
fundamental factors. We need to 
take full advantage of the fleeting 
opportunity, but at the same time 
adapt our executive decisions to the 
actual trend of economic events. 
Still more, we need to exercise our 
influence to lessen dangers or 
strengthen favorable possibilities in 
the stream of events that still are 
susceptible to modification by the 
actions of private business or gov- 
ernment. 


“Disquieting” Outlook 

In one sense, we all join with the 
optimism of the President in his 
recent State of the Union Mes- 
sage and his Economic Report to 
the Congress, and in the optimistic 
addresses and interviews of Secre- 
tary Snyder, Secretary Sawyer, and 
other spokesmen for the Admini- 
stration. ‘They stress the country’s 
fundamental strength. Of course, 
this is a great country, rich in natu- 
ral resources, capital plant and 
funds, and an unmatched labor 
force. It was not devastated by 
war, and it has before it a great 
growth potential. In all these re- 
gards, the fundamentals are strong, 
but only in the sense of constitut- 
ing a strong foundation upon which 
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Is Prosperity Built On Superficial Strength? 


Edwin G. Nourse 


aggressive and skillful performance, 
public and private, will make pros- 
perity real and enduring. 

But there is a second sense in 
which the word- “fundamental” is 
to be applied to business. In this 
connotation, the conditions we shall 
confront later this year and in sub- 
sequent years seem to me not reas- 
suring but gravely disquieting. They 
constitute a danger that we may 
throw away the strength of our 
sound foundation in basic economic 
resources. This danger stems from 
imprudence or ineptness which we 
as a people are showing in dealing 
with the general fiscal and mone- 
tary structure for which we, through 
our representative government, are 
responsible. ‘This constitutes the 
broad overall setting within which 
particular business operations have 
to be carried on. Only by keeping 
our money sound can we have con- 
ditions within which private busi- 
ness operations can go forward con- 
fidently and successfully. 


Why Property? 

Before dealing with these fiscal 
and monetary fundamentals, I want 
to turn the searchlight on certain 
phases of current production, dis- 
tribution and financing operations 
to see whether these superficial 
manifestations of prosperity are 
likely to continue. In the interest 
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of brevity, I shall make a few cate- 
gorical observations as to the nature 
of the business prosperity which we 
have enjoyed in the first quarter 
and seem likely to continue to en- 
joy in the second. 

First, current prosperity 1s to 
some extent being supported by a 
special deficit-creating and non-re- 
curring Federal contribution of 
$2,800,000,000 to the’ private income 
stream in the form of a refund of 
G.I. insurance premiums. To the 
extent that volume of _ business, 
prices, and profits are sustained by 
this marginal element in consumer 
income, it rests on a_ superficial, 
artificial, temporary, and inflation- 
ary kind of support. More than 
half of the total has already been 
disbursed and the whole injection 
will have been completed by mid- 
summer. 


Record Book Credit 


Second, consumer purchases have 
been supported by an_ unprece- 
dented rate of increase in install- 
ment and book credit, not to men- 
tion the drawing down of wartime 
Savings, particularly through the 
cashing of E-bonds. The figure for 
consumer credit in December 1949 
stood at an all-time high of $18,- 
800,000,000, and in both November 
and December showed unprece- 
dented month-to-month increases. 
It does not seem likely that the con- 
sumer goods market in the latter 


part of 1950 and in 1951 can be 
sustained through a similar rate of 
increase. Even for it to level out 
would have a mildly dampening 
effect, and reduction in the rate of 
new consumer credit extension, 
even though far short of complete 
stoppage, would have a still more 
noticeable effect. 


Mortgage “Stretch” 

Third, there has likewise been a 
tremendous increase in mortgage 
credit, particularly on urban dwell- 
ings. One does not have to sug- 
gest that a single one of these 
mortgages is overextended or in- 
adequately secured. The mere fact 
that so much stretch has taken 
place in that part of our economy 
and. = thats: TrecentseandusG Ur tem t 
strength rests in some part on that 
expansion raises a cautionary sig- 
nal for the future. 

Fourth, though no one can _pre- 


dict the outcome of the political ~ 


dog fight over agricultural support 
measures, the sheer weight of ac- 
cumulating surpluses is beginning 
to have its inescapable effect on the 
farm commodity market. The De- 
partment of Agriculture itself pre- 
dicts a lower rate of farm income 
this year, subject of course to arbi- 
trary assumptions as to the weather. 
That might lessen or increase the 
depressing effect on farm income, 
but it seems clear that, with the 
rate at which the rural population 
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has been putting high earnings into) 
farm equipment and home equip-- 
ment, this is a class of postponable: 
expenditures which is now highly; 
sensitive to any decline in farm} 
income. ; 

Fifth, businessmen and economists § 
quite universally in their analyses: 
of prospective business conditions } 
attach prime importance to the out-: 
look for expenditures on capital| 
goods. This item in total business; 
spending has been maintained at: 
an extremely high figure during; 
the post war reconversion period, , 
with a peak of $19,200,000,000 in. 
1948. From a rate of $21,600,000,- . 
000 in the fourth quarter of 1948, | 
it dropped to a quarterly rate. 
estimated by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers at $15,300,000,000 
for the current quarter. 


Industrial Growth 

Meanwhile, -industrial construc- 
tion and engineering contracts have 
shown a quite favorable figure 
thus far in 1950 and we have the 
fundamental confidence already re- 
ferred to that this is a great and 
growing country with adequate fi- 
nancial reserves to go on moderniz- 
ing and enlarging plant in full 
step with the demands of advancing 
technology and the remarkable “up- 
surge in population growth” which 
is now quite demonstrably under 
way. 

Even admitting all these things, 
we are still left in doubt as to what 
is the maintenance rate for capital 
goods which would be ‘called for by 
a maximum _ production economy. 
over the next few years and decades. 
Unfortunately, we are confronted 
also by a lack of complete certainty 
that our business system under the 
general conditions provided by gov- | 
ernment will go confidently ahead 
to achieve that condition of maxi- 
mum production. Here we con- 
front some of the deep ambiguities 
created by the most recent State of 
the Union Message and Economic 
Report of the President—or at least 
not fully removed by those docu- 
ments. 

One thing we know: the process — 
of postwar reconversion has now 
been so fully completed and the 
catching-up process has now covered 
the lines of even the heavy indus- 
tries to an extent that a change of — 
pace in this field of expenditures 

(Continued on page 36) a 
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plumbing supplies, paper boxes, 
plastics, animal feed, novelties and 
sheavy machinery. 

| Despite its phenomenal growth, 
factoring has confronted a number 
lof obstacles. For one thing, there 
tis a feeling among some business- 
men that the adoption of factoring 
by a company is an indication of 
ifinancial weakness. Factors counter 
jthis objection with the argument 
that, although some firms seek their 
thelp in desperation, they shy away 
ifrom risky accounts for a number 
of sound reasons. 

As Fuller M. Rothschild, execu- 
‘tive vice president of First Inland 
‘Credit Corporation, puts it, ““The 
jimportant test of when to adopt 
jfactoring is ‘Will the business actu- 
ally benefit from the use of more 
‘funds? Factoring will not solve 
the «problems of concerns whose 
working capital has been depleted 
by continued losses in operation 
unless these causes are removed.” 
Another objection often advanced 
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‘‘Whenever speed is essential to service, 
we confidently call on AIRFREIGHT typified 
by Capital Airlines’ Service for fast de- 
pendable delivery of Allis-Chalmers’ 
electric power equipment, mining ma- 
chinery, and the wide range of Allis- 
Chalmers’ industrial products,’’ writes Mr. 
Ervin Manske, Traffic Director, Milwaukee, 
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Capital AIRFREIGHT can help your business 
service more customers faster, get more 
products to more markets, or operate with 


Facts About Factoring 


(Continued from page 19) 


to factoring is based on the tradi- 
tional idea that a company should 
itself extend credit to its customers 
and not shift this service to others. 
lt is also argued that a customer is 
likely to receive better treatment if 
credit functions are handled by the 
selling company itself. Factors con- 
tend, however, that their success 
depends upon the success of their 
clients, and that to insure success 
for both parties they make every 
effort to handle a client’s credit 
operations to the customer’s com- 
plete satisfaction. They emphasize 
also that a factor’s extensive credit 
information frequently enables him 
to extend credit in a_ borderline 
case when the client himself might 
be inclined to withhold credit. 
This form of commercial credit 
is more expensive than bank credit, 
of course. The reason is obvious: 
since the factor takes receivables 
without recourse, risks are greater, 
and his bookkeeping and _ credit 
checking activities are costly addi- 
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JOHN E. COURTRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager 


La Bie ciatmane 


One of the greatest names in American Industry 
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tional services not provided by a 
bank. Factors contend, however, 
that the “true cost” of their service 
must be calculated in terms of the 
added sales volume it makes pos- 
sible. 

In practice, the factoring opera- 
tion works out like this. The busi- 
nessman who has contracted io have 
his receivables factored sends all 
credit orders for his products direct- 
ly to the factor as soon as they are 
received. The factor refers the 
orders to his own credit department 
which ascertains the credit standing 
of the purchaser. Upon approval 
of a given sale on terms the manu- 
facturer ships the merchandise with 
the customary invoice; forwarding 
a copy of the invoice and shipping 
receipts to his factor. If he desires 
he may at the time or any time 
thereafter draw on his factor for 
the cash involved in the _ transac- 
tion. Ordinarily there is a monthly 
settlement of the account between 
factor and manufacturer but such 
an immediate withdrawal is com- 
monly accepted as one of the nor- 
mal financing functions of the fac- 
tor. For purposes of settlement be- 


smaller inventories! Why not investigate 
fast, easy-to-use, low cost, Capital AIR- 
FREIGHT today .. . with no obligation. 


DEarborn 2-5750 
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tween factor and client an invoice 
generally is regarded as due at the 
expiration of the discount period al- 
lowed the purchaser. ‘The customer 
of the manufacturer, of course, 
may pay according to net dating or 
it he elects take the discount. 

If a factor’s client makes his 
withdrawal before the due date he 
is charged interest at the rate of 
six per cent for the number of days 
which elapse between date of with- 
drawal and the due date between 
factor and client. If, on the other 
hand, the manufacturer does not 
call on the factor for funds until 


after the due date, he is allowed 
interest at the same rate on the 
sum involved until the funds are 
withdrawn. 

Aside from the interest charged 
on a debit balance, the cost of fac- 
toring to the manufacturer is based 
on the latter’s annual net sales 
volume. The rate charged usually 
varies from one to three per cent, 
payable by deduction from the re- 
mittance periodically made to the 
manufacturer. 

Establishment of a 
this general range is a matter be- 
tween the factor and the manufac- 
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turer. Ordinarily it depends upon 
the manufacturer’s volume of busi; 
ness, with no universally definec 
totals on which graduations are 
based. In addition to the volume 
element, major considerations ir 
establishing a rate are the nature 
of the manufacturer’s receivables 
their turn-over as determined by 
average maturity date, the generah 
nature of the credit hazard and the 
cost of handling receivables. The 
expense of handling depends upo 
whether the manufacturer’s volume 
consists of relatively large individ: 
ual sales or whether a great number: 
of small invoices are involved. 

Factors attribute the trebling of 
their business since 1940 to a num 
ber of circumstances, including’ its: 
extension into new lines of industry) 
and the impact of high taxation 
and the inflation of prices on thee 
working capital position of all 
types of business. Looking to thee 
future, and assuming that theset 
underlying conditions will» not! 
change radically, they expect a con-: 
tinuing growth in factoring asi 
knowledge and understanding of! 
the service spreads. 

Fuller Rothschild of First In-. 
land Credit sums up his view in the: 
statement, “There is little: logic be-: 
hind the fact that businessmen who: 
possess talent to make or sell an 
article at a profit should constant- 
ly keep large sums of badly needed. 
and limited capital invested in ac- 
counts receivable.” 


Employes Love Movie Day 


(Continued from page 18) 


railroads, trade associations, founda- 
The 
latter institution’s animated cartoon 
films have been so good that com- 
mercial movie theaters over the na- 
tion have been glad to show them. 

There’s no advertising in any of 
the films supplied by Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service. The sponsor’s 
name is given, of course, but any 
advertising message that may have 
been incorporated originally is out. 
A few of the 100-odd films in the 
Modern roster were produced spe- 
cifically to tell the story of free 
enterprise; some of the others that 
tell an interesting story of an in- 
dustry also indirectly help to “sell” 
free enterprise. ; 

In the last three months Modern 
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‘as signed nearly 100 new industrial 


yograms and is now servicing about 
thousand. Modern collects its e@ 68 @ 


uistributing fee from the firm spon- 


bring the movie; hence, does not WILL SUN GLARE AND 


yharge companies which show it. 


Bish erence SOLAR HEAT 


| Do employes really enjoy spon- 
iored movies or merely tolerate COST You THIS SUMMER 


| s The answer certainly appears 
o be that they enjoy them. For 

yne thing, Meh hist almost in- THERE IS 
rariably high. Probing further in 
survey of workers, Illinois Bell NO 
elephone learned that 86 per cent 
pf the men and 89 per cent of the 
women who attended a film series 


favored the project. The survey 
urther showed that the “average 


Bell employe would have attended 
the showings even if it were incon- 
venient to do so. 


Alexander I. Newman, vice presi- 
dent of the Precision Scientific 

Company reports that a survey of EMPLOYEES 
company employes indicated that 
75 per cent watched the noontime 
movie program every Tuesday, the 
rest watched occasionally. Ninety 
per cent of the employes said they 
liked the movies, and 76 per cent 
indicated a preference for weekly 
showings. 


PROFIT 


GLAZE WINDOWS NOW WITH 
COOL BLUE-GREEN 


KLO 


FILTERED DAYLIGHT 


The quality and effectiveness of 
films produced for non-theater audi- 
ences by business firms, foundations 
and trade associations has improved 
remarkably in recent months. The 
heavy-handedness that characterized 
some early films is disappearing, 
although it is still not extinct. The 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, for example, has been wide- 
ly praised for its new movie “The 
Quarterback.” 


THE GLASS THAT KEEPS 
YOUR HELP HAPPY 


YOUR BUSINESS can benefit through the use of AKLO 
FILTERED DAYLIGHT! Countless buildings now use this 
remarkable new glass to fight excessive summer heat 
and year ‘round sun glare. Windows glazed with AKLO 
checkmate high labor Turnover, Poor Workmanship, 
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light. Air-conditioning Plant operating time also is 
reduced. Glaze your windows now with Blue Ridge 
AKLO, the glass that ensures 
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De-emphasize Ads 
Management has learned from ex- 
perience to leave the technical work 
of motion picture production to 
professionals. Moreover, it has 
learned that restraint in the use of 
advertising messages makes spon- 4 === 
sored films more acceptable to the : = WRITE 
audience. Some companies, recog: | §OLAR DAMAGE OR CALL... 


nizing a responsibility to defend eauises 5 ' 
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tising entirely from educational 
films. 

Strangely, a few films intended to 
defend free enterprise have been 


its enemies, have eliminated adver- 
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PENSIONS 


Our new brochure ‘‘Planning a 

Successful Retirement Program 
Nuc for Your Company’ explains how 
— x Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 
of experience in helping solve retire- 
ment problems for companies, large 
and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 
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criticized as too subtle. The audil 
ence enjoys the film, the argumen 
goes, but goes away without learn 
ing anything new about the systen 
that benefits them. Other film 
have been regarded as_ ineffective 
because they attempted to cover too 
much ground or tried to appeal té 
too broad an audience. 


The Selling Job 


Felix Bruner of General Motors: 
department of public relations hac 
this sound advice for business firms 
that essay to produce a film. Speak 


Audio-Visual Association, he said‘ 
“We all know that we can make 
motion pictures that appeal to large 
audiences. But our job is not ant 
entertainment job. We are not 
Hollywood. Ours is a selling jo 
We are employed to sell ideas or 
products, or both. We must know 
whether our films are actually sell-+ 
ing the idea or the merchandise,: 


or the institution we set out too 
sell.” 


The first step in planning a film,, 
said Bruner, is to know what prob-- 
lem is uppermost in the minds off 
management, and then decide: 
whether a motion picture is the: 
best medium for solving it. The: 
second step, he said, is to consider 
the type of audience that the film) 
is intended to reach. “As in the: 
case of so many media, shotgun ap- 
proach in the industrial motion 
picture business seldom is the most 
effective approach. A picture that 
appeals to everybody frequently 
cannot carry a sufficiently strong 
message to sell the people we are 
trying to reach. An industrial mo- 
tion picture that does not do an 
effective selling job is not a good 
industrial picture, no matter how 
many people liked it.” 

A vast and growing audience 
awaits those who can produce a 
better movie. O. H. Coelln, jra 
editor and publisher of Business 
SCREEN, estimates that more than 
150,000 sound projectors are now 
in use. He warns that the groups 
using these projectors are develop- 
ing keener tastes: “They demand 
both quality and usefulness in films 
as the sponsor's ticket of adie 
te their well-attended meetings.’ 


: 
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Fashion Promotion 


(Continued from page 15) 


en buying clothes for three years 
fast as they have been wearing 
em out, and many have lately 
en obliged to visit the clothier 
r no other reason than to main- 
in the minimum in appearance 
ndards. 


‘This fractional upturn in sales 
s done little to check the concern 
many men’s clothiers who insist 
at nothing short of revolution 
ill save men from lifetime drab- 
ss and many of their haber- 
shers from eventual liquidation. 
o be successful, the industry be- 
eves, this revolution will need a 
eo ing force that “will tell 
lan what is in- vogue and thereby 
hange his apathy toward being 
ell dressed.” 


Men’s Fashion Leader? 


To combat the disunity of style 
sadership, the Men’s Fashion Guild 
as lately undertaken to coordinate 
ll style news to the male public so 
hat magazines and newspapers 
lay at least agree on what is cur- 
ent fashion in men’s wear. To 
ccomplish this objective, the Guild 
as organized a fashion committee 
f industry leaders to function, it is 
oped, somewhat like the fashion 
ictators of the women’s wear in- 
ustry who, in less time than it 
akes to page through a copy of 
fogue, can lower several million 
kirts from knee to ankle. 


There are other signs heralding 
he approach of ‘the fashion forces. 
ast month, for example, the Na- 
ional Association of Wool Manu- 
acturers awarded its first ”Golden 
‘am,’ an annual distinction that 
; henceforth to be conferred upon 
1en of industry, arts and _ pro- 
essions who distinguish themselves 
; outstanding style leaders. On still 
nother front, the National Asso- 
iation of Shirt and Pajama Manu- 
acturers is planning a nationwide 
ampaign to make men more con- 
ious of the latest slumber styles. 
‘the drive will be aimed at pre- 
enting menfolk from shedding 
ajamas in summertime and will 
ress the comfort of napping in 
eeping coats and sleeping shorts 
f nylon and similar lightweight 
ibrics. 

About the only time the average 
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IDEAL FOR STORE FRONTS 
PARKING AREAS 
PROTECTIVE LIGHTING 
SCHOOL YARDS 
TRUCKING TERMINALS 
USED CAR LOTS 


Mercury Vapor is the biggest single lighting advance 
in years! Merchants report that this high-intensity 
lumination—practically daylight brightness—is 
proving a big factor in increasing business. Low 
current cost is another important feature. This lat- 
est type Mercury Vapor Lamp provides almost 300% 
more lighting efficiency than conventional incan- 
descent lighting. Construction is completely 
weather proof and rust proof. Simple to install and 
maintain. See it now at Englewood! 


Can be installed with time clock, with auto- 
matic compensation for seasonal changes. 


View of simplified Mercury Vapor 


Immediately available from stock, including : ; 
uy Flood Lamp installation. 


component parts. 


PURCHASING AGENTS AND PLANT ENGINEERS! We provide a 
complete, advisory planned lighting service covering layouts and engineering data. 
Call or write now for this Englewood service. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST Ti 
eee 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


mglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5801 S. Halsted St., Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
@ SOUTH BEND 325 N. lafoyette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 


every phase, on any product or serv- | 


ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. 


Recognized by: ANPA « APA « PPA « ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


YOU KNOW 


AIR CONDITIONING 
CAN COST YOU 
NOTHING? 


Yes, that’s true! Hundreds of firms 
catering to the public have experi- 
enced it. The additional business 
resulting from air conditioning 
quickly pays for the unit. Profits also 
increase due to greater employee effi- 
ciency, less soilage and spoilage, 
saving in cleaning bills, etc, So don’t 
hesitate about the cost of air condi- 
tioning. Your small investment pays 
big profits. Have us give you a free 
estimate on equipping your place 
with a WORTHINGTON Package 
Air Conditioner, made by the com- 
pany with the longest experience 
in the business. 


MID-WEST HEAT SERVICE 


Air Cooling Division — Distributors 
WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTORS 


3336 W. Franklin Blvd. 
NEvada 2-3200 


Chicago 24 
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The Inland Steel Company’s new ore carrier, the ‘’Wilfred Sykes’’ which went into serr 


vice April 20, established many firsts. 


It is the first Great Lakes ore carrier buili! 


since before the war; it is the largest ship ever built on the Great Lakes, 678 feet iri 
length; it is built to carry a record tonnage, 21,500 long tons at summer draft; haz 
the greatest speed of any ore carrier, 16.5 miles per hour loaded; and has the moss 


powerful engines of any ore carrier, 7,000 horsepower. 


The Sykes is constructed td 


carry twice as much ore in a season as a typical vessel in the Great Lakes fleet (oye 
260 ore boats and will be able to make 44 round trips during the season as agains: 
34 average for the rest of the fleet. Built at a cost of $5,000,000, she is named fo: 
Wilfred Sykes, former president of Inland Steel and now chairman of its executive 
committee, who was president of the Chicago Assocition of Commerce and Industry 


in 1947 and 1948. 


male begins to show even a trace 
of originality, haberdashers say, is 
when he dons sports clothes. In 
this field the industry believes it 
has an entering wedge from which 
it can expand vivid coloring and 
distinctive styling into the more 
conventional fields of evening, busi- 
ness and bedtime wear. 

The sport shirt studded with 
palm trees or jungle foliage is cer- 
tainly one garment that the indus- 
try has finally managed to add to 
several million male wardrobes. 
Already the heavily-promoted sports 


| shirt has begun nudging the tradi- 


tional dress shirt for top preference. 
In 1947, some 12,500,000 dozen 
dress shirts were manufactured com- 
pared with 4,500,000 dozen sports 
shirts. This year’s estimates are 
that dress shirt production will 
have dropped to around 7,900,000 
dozen, while sports shirts will have 
climbed to 7,300,000 dozen. 
Resort wear generally will be 
more brilliant than ever this year. 
Already appearing on the counters 
of upper-priced men’s retail stores 
are cardinal red walking shorts, 
polka dot French voile shirts and 
slip-over moccasins with swishy 
tassels. If this is treason, the haber- 


dashers plan to make the most oi 
it. They draw considerable en 
couragement from the fact thar 
Henry Ford II and other notables 
of industry and society were photo. 
graphed in such cheery items of 
apparel in Palm Beach and Nassau 
during the past winter. season. 
Meanwhile, the more _ forward 
looking segments of the haber- 
dashery trade have begun chiding 
retailers who, themselves, display 
what they regard as an uncoopera- 
tive degree of conservatism. Too 
many of these fastidious retailers, 
the argument goes, understyle their 
merchandise, concentrating instead 
on trade-dubbed “sure-fire staples” 
like blue serge, oxford gray flannel 
and worsteds. To participate in the 
hoped-for men’s clothing revolu- 
tion, these higher-priced — institu- 
tions are being encouraged — to 
promote such semi-radical ideas as 
the “coordinated color wardrobe.” 
Another promotional device 
scheduled for this year by a num- 
ber of clothiers will be a subtle 
invitation to wives (who ostensibly 
are more style-conscious) to join 
their husbands when the latter are 
engaged in buying. Among other 
things, a number of men’s stores 


fee yos0 


re to be equipped with attractive 
punge chairs from which vantage 
oint the style-conscious wife may 
ently prod the backward male 
nto less constrained and more 
usteful purchasing. 


One evidence that men actually 
re receptive to style leadership, 
aberdashers believe, is the rapid 
evival of made-to-measure tailoring 
wroughout the country. Currently, 
stom tailoring is being promoted 
n the widest scale since prewar 
nd, according to the trade, ‘cus- 
pmer response has been excellent. 


Some special order departments 
re equipped with tailors to take 
easurements; others have installed 
e widely-publicized “Photo Met- 
ic fitting’ by which measurements 
re recorded by photograph. Other 
tores give the customer a choice of 
0 to 80 different suit models and 
900 to 600 patterns. 


Meanwhile, the campaign to in- 
till new vigor into the lagging 
aberdashery business has produced 
variety of individual efforts 
oward colorful salesmenship. Such 
Dargain and special-offer sales in- 
olve no industry-wide promotion 
dattern, but they have managed to 
ove merchandise despite the seem- 
ng apathy among buyers. 

This Spring, for example, Wal- 
lach’s in New York offered a price 
zuarantee plan on _ lightweight 
Summer suits. Early buyers were 
assured that if prices changed be- 
fore the billing date of June 15, 
they would be given the benefit of 
reductions and be safeguarded 
against possible price rises. The in- 
ducement produced a heavy volume. 


Spring Sales 


In addition, many retailers have 
snapped up distressed lots of suits, 
shirts and topcoats from manufac- 
turers and have. been all but 
snowed under by the rush of cus- 
tomers. Recently, Filene’s in Boston 
sold 6,000 overcoats and suits in 
two hours at $ll—cash and carry. 
Bullock’s in Los Angeles sold 2,000 
specially-purchased pairs of slacks 
in two days at $13 each or two 
for $24. 

Stores that pushed  gabardine 
suits for men this spring did a tre- 
mendous business. One moved all 
but 200 of 5,000 regularly-priced 
zabardine suits for the first week 
in April. Many a seasoned retailer 
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FLOCKS nese cece. 


for 10 DAY TRIAL—a copy of... 


aspiring book on solesmanship that 


a remarkable story of sales achievement 


“HOW I RAISED MYSELF 
from FAILURE to 
SUCCESS in SELLING’ 


by FRANK BETTGER 


“Accept this volume for a 10 day trial. 
Of all books on salesmanship, this is the 
most remarkable one I’ve read in all my 


he i... Dale Carnegie — 


* 


Eddie Rickenbacker, President, 
Eastern Airlines, says: “‘It has 
stimulated our entire sales 
force. I have never seen any- 
thing that has caused more 
enthusiastic comment from our 
entire sales organization.” 


* 


Zenn Kaufman, Merchandising 
Director, Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., says: ‘‘A swell job... 
should be helpful to anyone 
who is interested in selling— 
and that covers most of us.” 


* 


George R. Wallace, President, 
Fitchburg Paper Co., says: 
“Tf I couldn’t get another 
copy I wouldn’t give mine up 
for thousands of dollars. I 
don’t know of anything I 
could have used with our 
salesmen that could have done 
more for their development 
and success in sales.” 


* 


Robert Stone, Vice President, 
National Research Bureau, says: 
‘“One of the best books ever 
written on selling. Send me 
another copy right away—l 
want to give it to a friend. 
This book should triple his 
income in three months.” 


* 


Dale Carnegie says: “‘I would 
gladly have walked from Chi- 
cago to New York to get a 
copy of this book, if it had 
been available when I started 
out to sell. 


“TI met Frank Bettger when 
he was 29 years of age, try 
ing to sell life insurance, and 
was a total failure as a sales- 
man. Yet during the next 
twelve years, he made enoug 
money to purchase a $70,000 
country estate, and could have 


retired at forty! I know. I 
saw it happen. I saw him 
rise from a total failure to 


one of the most successful and 
highest paid salesmen in Amer- 
omens 

ica. 


You have never seen a book like this before! 


years of business experience. 
making dynamite!’—Carl A. Kroch. 


It is sales- 


It is Frank 


Bettger’s personal story of how he rose from a penniless 
failure to become one of the highest paid salesmen in 
America today. He tells how any salesman can double or 
treble his income—turn disappointments into triumphs— 
close a greater percentage of sales—make more sales calls 
each day. He gives precise directions on how to multiply 
your earning power with the down-to-earth ideas and prac- 
tical sales techniques he discovered. Take a look at these 


first-time-in-print topics: 


How One Idea Multiplied My 
Income and Happiness 


This Idea Put Me Back Into 
Selling After I Had Quit 


One Thing I Did That Helped 
Me Destroy the Biggest Enemy 
I Ever Had to Face 


The Only Way I Could Get My- 
self Organized 


The Biggest Lesson I Ever Learned 
About Creating Confidence 

How to Get Kicked Out! 

I Became More Welcome Every- 
where When I Did This 

The Biggest Reason Why Sales- 
men Lose Business 


A $250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 


This Interview Taught Me How to 
Overcome My Fear of Approach- 
ing Big Men f 

How I Learned to Find the Most 
Important Reason Why a Man 
Should Buy 

The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 

How I Find the Hidden Objection 

The Secret of Making Appoint- 
ments 

How to Let the Customer Help 
You Make the Sale 

Seven Rules I Use in Closing the 
Sale 

An Amazing Closing Technique I 
Learned from a Master Sales- 
man 


YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED—OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK 
You must be satisfied with this book or you can return it within 
ten days for a full refund of the purchase price of $3.95. Read 


it, see for yourself that Frank Bettger’s ideas and sales-making 
discoveries will give you an exciting experience that may reyolu- 


tionize your entire life. 
below for your copy now. 


KROCH’S BOOKSTORES, INC. 


206 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me___-_-_--- copies of “How | 
From Failure to Success in Selling” by Frank Bettger. If 
1 am not completely satisfied, 1 
within ten days for a full refund of the purchase price, 


$3.95. 

‘a Charge my regular account C] Remittance enclosed 
Name = ee ee Se ee ee ee 
oR Ad reS Sion ee oe et Pe Se Le 
Cityrass eS Zone State 3 


You take no risk, so send the coupon 


17 North LaSalle St. 


Raised Myself 


may return the book 


— a ee 
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SUNTAN 


: 
OF ALL TYPES 
AND SIZES 
ALL WORK 
GUARANTEED 


STATOR AND ARMATURE WINDING 


NEW AND RECONDITIONED 


ALL PHONES: ARMITAGE 6-8300 


CAL-MECHANICAL 
BENTisk SERVICE 
FORALL oIN-DUS-ERIE'S 
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MILL & WAREHOUSE DELIVERIES 
COLD ROLLED STRIP IN CUT LENGTHS & COILS 
HOT ROLLED STRIP HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
H.R. PICKLED STRIP NT Wate R 
WELDED TUBI N 
TINGEE ATE BEING GALVANIZED SHEETS 

STAINLESS STEEL TUBING 
TIN MILL BLACK PLATE BLACK & GALVANIZED 
HOT ROLLED ANNEALED PIPE & TUBING 


WE SHEAR OR SLIT TO EXACT SIZE OR BLANK 


HAymarket 1-0461 


2400 W. MADISON AVE. 
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believes these are indications tha 
men will increase their clothin 
purchases if given the incentive ¢ 
price, style, quality or service, and- 
more important—if retailers sharpe 
up their merchandising technique 

While sales of women’s appare 
have held up better in the pas 
few years than men’s wear sales, th: 
early months of this year broug 
a distinct change. In February, f 
example, sales of men’s and boy) 
clothing slipped only 3.5 per. cent 
below last year in department 
stores in the 7th Federal Reserv 
District. Meanwhile, sales of women’: 
wear fell 15.7 per cent during tha 
same month. 


A Trend, Maybe? 


Is this a. trend, or merely @ 
temporary improvement in_ tha 
haberdashery business? The men’s 
wear industry would like to think 
it is a trend, but the 20-year rela: 
tive decline in their business is <¢ 
difficult thing to reverse. The in 
dustry for years has been reachings 
for a rosy dreamworld that would 
find menfolk as easily guided fash: 
ionwise as are women. It hasn't 
happened yet, and thus the sales 
charts continue to trend downwarc 
and the blue serge goes on year 
after year the staple that’s wor 
threadbare before it is discarded. 

A taste of this dreamworld ob 
what might be was envisioned early) 
this year at an exhibit staged int 
New York by the Costume Institute 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. It was called “Adam in the 
Looking Glass” and it depictedt 
men’s apparel from the robust days 
of knights in armor through Mid4 
Victorian elegance and into the 
obscure future. As for the future,’ 
a dozen leading designers of 
women’s wear — including Hattiee 
Carnegie, Lilly Dache and Sophiet 
of Sak’s—offered their versions of! 
what the men of tomorrow. will! 
eventually wear. 

This eye-opening picture of! 
things to come included a polka: 
dot linen Eisenhower jacket to be: 
complemented by a red beret, a: 
mess jacket with velveteen lapels, 
and red calfskin playshoes. If noth- 
ing else, the exhibit established the: 
fact that the American male is still! 
a long way from being a Beau: 
Brummel, at least as that creature 
is visualized by the dictators of the 
women’s fashion world. 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


N THE current era of widespread 
engineering and technical excel- 
ence, the essential element to suc- 
ess for most manufacturing com- 
panies is a somewhat intangible 
actor called merchandising ability. 
o the extent that this principle 
true, a line from the 1949 an- 
nual report of the Crane Co. is 
particularly significant. “Sales of 
Jobbed Products,’ that is, products 
manufactured by others, accounted 
or approximately 51 per cent of 
otal net sales,” the report stated. 
decade ago, jobbed products 
epresented about one-third of total 
ales. 

Crane Co., established 95 years 
go, is one of America’s oldest 
manufacturing firms, and its prod- 
cts have long held a reputation 
or high quality. Each year the 
ompany spends large sums on 
esearch and product development 
ind improvement to maintain its 
eadership. But in addition Crane 
yas built up a distribution organ- 
ae of exceptional strength. 

At the end of 1949 the company 
Was operating 134 sales branch 
iouses, including five opened dur- 
mg the year, and had associated 
with it 574 wholesalers that stock 
crane products. Nineteen _ fifty 
glans call for both of these figures 
o be increased. 


Additional Jobbed Lines 


While the addition of jobbed 
sxroduct lines complementary to 
he Crane lines was a logical de- 
velopment since one line helped to 
ell. the other, the company has 
aken on other products that are 
1ot directly related. For example, 
1 sizable business is now done in 
ndustrial paints. Since the end of 
Norld War II Crane Co. has been 
\pproached by many other manu- 
acturers to act as distributor of 


heir products. 
Crane’s own products fall into 
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three major categories: valves and 
fittings for industry, plumbing 
fixtures, and heating equipment. 
The company is the leading pro- 
ducer of valves and fittings. The 
valves range from a fraction of an 
inch in diameter to huge equip- 
ment taller than a man. In addi- 
tion, the industrial division makes 
pressure regulators, and steam and 
oil separators. These items and 
related jobbed products are used 
extensively by utilities, railroads, 
and in such industries as oil, steel, 
shipbuilding and others where the 
flow of liquid or gas is placed un- 
der control. Recent additions to 
these lines are diaphragm valves 
and pressure seal bonnet valves. 
The diaphragm valves, manufac- 
tured in an improved design, “offer 
an extended period of efficient 
performance in controlling the flow 
of liquids, gases, and corrosive 
fluids,’ the 1949 annual _ report 
states. The bonnet valves are de- 
scribed as capable of accommodat- 
ing record-high steam temperatures 
and pressures. 


Plumbing Fixtures 
Most 
public are 


familiar to the general 
the Crane plumbing 
fixtures such as bathtubs, water 
closets, lavatories, sinks, laundry 
tubs, drinking fountains. The com- 
pany has been an outstanding 
leader in style and technical im- 
provements in the plumbing field. 
The Crane products are made of 
vitreous china, porcelain enameled 
iron and the high performance 
“Duraclay.” The company does not 
manufacture enameled pressed steel 
plumbing products but has a sub- 
stantial minority stock ownership 
in Alliance Ware, Inc., of Alliance, 
O., and acts as non-exclusive dis- 
tributor for that company’s pressed 
steel lines. 

Duraclay is the Crane trade 
name for ware made of special 
high-fired clay. Bathtubs, sinks and 
laundry tubs made of this material 
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One La Satle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate, not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service, maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


L. Jd. Sheridan & Co. 

Agents 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
ee 


oz, 


Improves 


employee 


relations 


CONSULT: 


First Federal 
on Payroll Savings 
Program for Your 


Employees 


* 


First Federal 


AND LOAN 


Savings ASSOCIATION 


1 South Dearborn 
Phone FI 6-3500 


Locate Now... 


in the newly modernized 


TERMINALS 
BUILDING 


533-37 So. Dearborn St. 


Convenient to loop and 


transportation 
Away from congestion 


Reasonable Rentals 


Inquire now.. 


WaAbash 2-2984 
H. J. MCNEILLY & COMPANY 


are impervious to corrosive chemi- 
cals, have high resistance to shock, 


and can stand up under repeated - 


999 


thermal: “shock from alternate 
severe heat and cold. A major 
market for Duraclay is in hospitals. 


An extensive line of “related” 
items are sold by Crane Co. along 
with the plumbing fixtures. These 
include kitchen cabinets, garbage 
disposal units, dish washers, kitchen 
fans, gas and electric ranges, medi- 
cine cabinets, and bathroom scales. 


Produces Boilers 


The company manufactures do- 
mestic boilers fueled by oil, gas 
and coal, and distributes oil burn- 
ers and stokers. It will soon 
enter the warm air furnace field 
with a “revolutionary” new furnace 
called the “Jet-Heet” unit. This 
unit, about the size and shape of 
a home quick freeze cabinet, is 
designed for small and medium 
size houses. Heat is distributed in 
two-inch insulated tubes, in con- 
trast to the large ducts ordinarily 
associated with warm air heating, 
and no return cold air ducts are 
required. 

Crane Co.’s sales and earnings 
declined considerably last year after 
setting new records in 1948. Net 
sales of $174,894,798 were down 
21% per cent from the all-time 
high of $222,825,206 for 1948, while 
net profits dropped 48.9 per cent, 
or from $15,666,719 to $8,011,887. 
The latter figure was equal to 
$3.17 a share after allowing for 
preferred dividend requirements, 
and compared with $6.42 a share 
earned in 1948. The decline in sales 
was attributed to a lower potential 
market for products going into 
industrial production, and to the 
liquidation of inventories accu- 
mulated during the period of post- 
war shortages by dealers. At the 
present time the company believes 
that inventory liquidation has been 
carried to the point where stocks 
would be inadequate to meet any 
large increase in demand. The 
outlook for 1950 is somewhat 
mixed, with residential construction 
expected to be as large as in 1949 
il not larger, and industrial con- 
struction expected to decline. Actu- 
al residential construction thus far 
this year has been much larger 
than in the corresponding period 
of 1949. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported an increase of 


59 per cent in the first quarter ¢ 
compared with the first thre 
months last year, with March th 
best home building month in hii 
tory. Despite this activity, Cran 
Co.’s sales in the first quarter ¢ 
1950 were 18 per cent lower thag 
for the 1949 quarter, but recentlt 


have begun to compare mor 
favorably, a company spokesmaa 
reports. 


The decline in ‘profits last year 
the company stated, reflected no 
only the reduction of sales volum 
but also a further reduction i 
production levels because of ir 
ventory liquidation by the com 
pany. Earnings were also affectee 
by lower prices on practically ahi 
of the company’s products, highe¢ 
average labor rates, and increaseeé 
freight costs. 

During 1949 inventories were re 
duced by $9,516,709, or 22 peg 
cent, and amounted to $32,702,89: 
at the year’s end. The compan 
considers present prices for its im 
dustrial products to be too lows 
This situation is attributed  té 
price cutting by uneconomic plant 
that were established during the 
war and are now trying to sta 
in business. 


Bigger Foreign Dividends 


The profit showing for 1949 wa: 
helped by an increase in dividend 
received from foreign subsidiaries 
to $3,073,465 as compared with 
$2,155,224 in 1948, and by a reg 
duction in the amount set asidd 
toward “future payments in recogd 
nition of past services of employes’) 
to $1,000,000 from $2,500,000 tha 
year before. Crane Company has 
had an informal pension plan fow 
many years but is now negotiating} 
a formal plan with union repret 
sentatives. The adoption of such a 
plan is expected to cause an in? 
crease in costs, the company statess 

The company ended the yean 
1949 in excellent financial condi-i 
tion. Net working capital at the 
year-end amounted to $78,732,040.) 
an increase of $4,404,592 for the 
year, and total current assets of 
$87,617,896 were 9.86 times the 
total current liabilities of $8,885,- 
856. Included in current assets 
were cash of $15,288,022 and U. 8S; 
government securities of $23,823,182.' 

Other major assets at the end 
of 1949 included investments ini 
foreign subsidiary not consolidated, 
at cost, $12,000,000, and fixed as- 
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fts carried at net depreciated 
Walue of $40,022,198. Total assets 
Smounted to $141,062,783. The 
rane plants are. located in Chi- 
jago, Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
7 renton, i Through a Cana- 
tian subsidiary, Crane Limited, the 
jompany operates five plants in 
Hanada and one in England, as 
Well as numerous branch houses in 
‘hose countries. 
( Crane Company has no funded 
debt. Outstanding capitalization at 
December 31, 1949, consisted of 
150,476 shares of $100 par value 
$34 per cent preferred stock, in- 
tluding 3,226 shares held in- the 
jreasury for retirement, and 2,348,- 
628 shares of $25 par value com- 
20n stock. Minority interest in 
bubsidiary companies amounted to 
p1,228,307. The preferred stock to 
a total of 160,000 shares was of- 
ered to the public in July, 1945. 
The proceeds of $15,914,560 and 
bther cash was used to retire 192,803 
shares of 5 per cent convertible pre- 
erred stock. 
The company’s dividend policy 
as been conservative during the 
recent years of high earnings. Dur- 
ing 1948, for example, payments 
on the common stock were $3 a 
share, or less than one half the 
earnings per share—the junior stock. 
In 1949 the company distributed 
$2.25 a share on the common, con- 
sisting of four quarterly payments 
of 40 cents each and a year-end 
extra of 65 cents a share. Pay- 
ments in other recent years were: 
1947—$2.60; 1946—$1.75; 1945—$1.25; 
1944—$1.50; and 1941 to 1943—$1. 
The common stock is listed on 
the Midwest Stock Exchange and 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


Magic of Chemurgy 


(Continued from page 14) 


such end products as nylon, plas- 
tics, shoe dyes, solvents for puri- 
fying lubricating oils and synthetic 
resins. One firm alone is using 
100,000 tons of corn cobs annually 
to produce furfural. 

Along with bumper corn crops 
of recent years, the wheat harvest 
has annually filled the nation’s 
erain bins to overflowing. Chemur- 
gy, however, has moved into the 
wheat belt of Kansas and Nebraska 
just as in the cornbelt of Indiana, 
Illinois and Iowa. 

Scientists at research laborato- 


1755 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 22, Telephone 
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or Modernization 
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- + + + Get the Benefit of CRESCENT: - - - 


ELECTRIC’S Extra Assurance Plan 


No matter what your project, whether it be mod- 
ernizing, expanding, or new and original construc- 
tion, your electrical requirements must satisfy every 
operating condition. 


Keep in mind that the EXTRA ASSURANCE 
PLAN of the Crescent Electric Co. goes far beyond 
what is usually expected of an electrical contractor. 
After a thorough consultation and study of your 
electrical requirements, you receive from us at no 
obligation on your part, a quotation on the cost of 
“air-tight” plans and specifications covering your 
particular electrical requirements. For your con- 
venience, this is for your use in obtaining other 
competitive bids. If it is then your decision to 
award the contract to us, the only charge to you is 
on the competitive quotation price only. 


This extra Crescent Electric service places us in 
no advantageous position over competition, as we 
absorb the additional cost of the survey, plans and 
specifications over our competitors’ cost. The EXTRA 
ASSURANCE PLAN assures us, as well as our 
competitors, that we are each figuring against fair 
and honest competition and — it is YOUR 
ASSURANCE of a satisfactory selection of electrical 
contractor. 

Our EXTRA ASSURANCE PLAN covering 
electrical requirements on all types of projects — 
from the smallest alteration job to the largest of new 
plant installations — is available to you. A dis- 
cussion with us might be well worth-while in your case. 


(Not Inc.) 


CONTRACTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
WESTINGHOUSE INDUSTRIAL AGENTS 


HUmboldt 9-2414 


Backed by 43 years of continuous know-how experience 
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These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 
for industry. It is served by two Belt 
Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
portation to the door, excellent 
labor supply, ample provision for 
all utilities. You too can have a new 
plant built to your exact require- 
ments and financed on either a pur- 


For full particulars 
write or call 


chase contract or long term lease. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIMinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


ries of General Mills have recently 
developed a new resin from wheat 
known as Allyl starch, a product 
which may eventually replace shel- 
lac. It has a hard, mar-resistant,; 
finish that will stand up under 
water and most solvents. It cani 
be used in fast-drying inks and as a: 
protective coating for marine and 
industrial equipment. Ship funnels, , 
smoke stacks, baking ovens, auto- 
mobile exhaust pipes and even beer 
cans may soon be coated with Allyl! 
starch. 


Despite the fact that its rootss 
extend back to pre-historic man,, 
chemurgy is still one of our younger: 
sciences. During the past decade: 
more has been learned than ever? 
before about the possibilities of! 
utilizing agricultural products for> 
non-food products. Nevertheless, , 
there are still considerably more: 
questions involving chemurgy left: 
to be answered than have been; 
answered so far. Interest in the: 
field is growing steadily, as more: 
and more scientific facilities are 
dovetailed into the absorbing field . 
of exploration. 


Aid To Farmers 


There are some scientists who 
believe that chemurgy will be a 
crucial factor in the future of the 
nation’s agriculture economy. Their 
theory is that if the farm com- 
munity is to operate upon a com- 
petitive basis again, free of federal 
subsidy support, some new  ele- 
ment must be brought into the 
picture that will utilize the recur- 
ring surpluses of many crops. Ul- 
timately, chemurgy may well be 
that agency for improving the 
fundamental structure of our farm 
economy. 


One organization which thinks so 
is the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, founded in 1935 by a 
group of scientists and industrialists 
who believe that chemurgy offers 
a program for coordinating the 
efforts of science, agriculture and 
industry to offset the natural vari- 
ations in annual crop production. 
Today, the council sums up its idea 
of the future of chemurgy in these 
words: “The annually renewable 
new wealth from fully utilized 
crops affords the world’s greatest 
hope for producing that constantly 
increasing abundance which is the 
first essential to peace and_pros- 
perity for men and _ nations.” 


’ 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NVESTMENTS in industrial fa- 

cilities in the Chicago industrial 
area during April totaled $36,134,- 
000, which brings the total for the 
ifirst four months of 1950 to $107,- 
059,000. Total investments in April 
were the largest in any month since 
August, 1942, and for the first four 
months the total was more than 
for the entire year of 1949. Total 
‘investments during April, 1949 
were $6,759,000 and for the first 
}four months of 1949, $35,395,000. 
These developments included ex- 
penditures for the construction of 
new plants, expansions of existing 
manufacturing facilities and the ac- 
quisition of land or buildings for 
industrial purposes. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion will expand its facilities at 
the South Works, Gary Works and 
the Gary Sheet and Tin Mill. A 
fourth electrolytic tinning line and 
a continuous annealing furnace 
will be installed at the Gary Sheet 
and Tin Mill, as well as auxiliary 
buildings and equipment. Extensive 
improvements will be made on the 
44-inch slabbing mill at the South 
Works. In addition, the ingot strip- 
ping building and the number four 
open hearth shop will be expanded 
and modernized. ( 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
_Company, which operates two plants 
in the Chicago area, one in South 
Chicago and the other in East 
Chicago at Indiana Harbor, will 
expand its capacity. A new pipe 
mill and other improvements will 
make up a multi-million dollar ex- 
pansion which is scheduled to be 
completed this year. In addition, 
buildings will be constructed and 
additional rolling mill equipment 
acquired. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company,, - 


Inc., is constructing a large ware- 


house, which will contain 110,000 
square feet of floor area, in the 
Crawford section of the Central 
Manufacturing District. A. Epstein 
and Sons, engineer. 

Harris-Hub Bed and Spring Com- 
pany, 1315 South 55th court, 
Cicero, has purchased the 350,000 
square foot plant formerly operated 
by the American Stove Company 
in Harvey, Ill. The plant is situated 
on 14% acres of land at 156th 
street. Harris-Hub makes kitchen 
cabinets, metal bedding specialties, 
summer furniture and institutional 
furniture. 

David E. Kennedy, Inc., 4532 S. 
Kolin avenue, manufacturer. of 
asphalt tile, is constructing a 60,000 
square foot addition to its plant. 
A. Epstein and Sons, engineer. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
manufacturer of electric lighting 
equipment, has purchased the build- 
ing at 3450 W. Division street and 
is making extensive alterations. 
The building, which contains ap- 
proximately 400,000 square feet of 
floor area, will be the midwest 
headquarters of the company. 

Puritan Company of America, 
1200 W. 37th street, is constructing 
a 30,000 square foot warehouse on 
its premises. The structure will con- 
tain 30,000 square feet of floor area, 
5,000 of which will be freezer space. 
The company makes fruit juices 
and other food products. A. Epstein 
and Sons, engineer. 

Certified Grocers of America, 
Inc., 3243 S. Kedzie avenue, is con- 
structing a warehouse and _ office 
building on south Central avenue 
and 48th street in Stickney town- 
ship. J. Emil Anderson and Sons, 
general contractor. 

{AE Johnson Company, 1237 


N.-Honore. street, is constructing 


a factory in Bellwood, Ill., which 
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300 W. Randolph St. FRanklin 2-1160 


HEAT TREATING 


FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


Be Bs WEBER CO., INC. 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial and Warehouse Trucks 


1151 S. Mayfield Ave. Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


aor KOR 
COUNSELING & TESTING 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY § 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
Cra reOw 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
Complete Service for Industry 

231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 
Phone SEeley 3-2180 
408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
Est. 1916 
FRanklin 2-0274 

Service 
Commercial 


E. L. Archibald Co. 


79 W. Monroe St. 
24 Hr. Telephone 


Residential 


SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 
FOR 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 
DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS 
MATERIAL CONVEYING 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS 
WELDING 


1931 W. LAKE ST. * CHICAGO 12 
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re PRINTING Prices 


Getting You Down... 


. then try the JOURNAL for 


your next printing requirement 


Write for quotations and samples 


You will be surprised at the 
high quality and low prices 


Directories 


Magazines 


Folders 
Books 


“The Catalog and Publication Specialists” 


JOURNAL 
Publishing Ce. 


WASECA, MINNESOTA 


Catalogs | 


will contain approximately 50,000 
square feet of floor area. The com- 
pany manufactures canvas products 
such as tents, awnings and_tar- 
paulins. J. Emil Anderson and 
Sons, general contractor. 

Kinkead Industries, Inc., 450 W. 
Superior street, has started con- 
struction of a small unit at 5900 
N. Pulaski road, which will be 
used for the production of alumi- 
num extrusions. 

Lake-River Terminals, Inc., Har- 
lem avenue and the Illinois Water- 
way, is constructing a canning and 
drumming plant on a 10-acre site. 

Champion Parts Rebuilding Com- 
pany has purchased the two-story 
18,000 square foot building at 
1314 W. 2Ist street. The company 
manutactures carburetors. f Pe3 F 
Harrington and Company, broker. 

American Manganese Steel Divi- 
sion of American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany, will construct a brick and 
steel addition to its plant in Chi- 
cago Heights. 

Kenmorlin Building Corporation 
has purchased a one-half acre site at 
St. Louis avenue south of Howard 
Street, on which it will construct 
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COMMERCE! 
a one-story factory, which will con‘ 
tain approximately 8,000 square feet 
of floor area. : 

Meaden Screw Products Com, 
pany, 2310 S. Kedzie avenue, is 
constructing a plant at 3000 S3 
Kilbourn avenue. The plant willl 
contain 12,000 square feet of floor 
space. Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch| 
Corporation, general contractor. 

Rock Tred Corporation, 629 W.) 
Washington street, has started con-; 
struction of a factory building im. 
Skokie. The structure, which will] 
contain approximately 12,000 square: 
feet of floor area, will be used ini 
producing floor surfacing materials, , 
caulking and sealing compounds: 
and paints. 

Dulane Manufacturing Company; 
was erroneously reported in March) 
as having purchased the building; 
at 8550 W. Grand avenue in River > 
Grove. The company leases the: 
premises. 


Prosperity--- Superficial? 


(Continued from page 22 


is now possible and might run to 
a considerable number of percent- 
age points. This is just another 
way of saying that, while this is a 
vital area of expenditure, it is also 
an area in which expenditures in 
the main fall into the class of those 
most ‘“‘postponable.” 


The things I have been discuss- 


_ing do not necessarily presage a 


business depression either in late 
1950 or at any other time. I have 
simply sketched five points that 
seem to me significant in the cur- 
rent business picture and that do 
not seem to be convincingly cov- 
ered in some accounts of the cur- 
rent tide of prosperity. I do take 
responsibility for having suggested 
in this analysis that in some regards 
the runner seems to be drawing 
upon future reserves of strength for 
the maintenance of the present 
pace. 


Whether business will be greatly 
impressed with the sweet overtures 


| recently made by the administra- 


tion and will operate on a confi- 
cence in and responsibility for 
progressivism derived from this con- 
fident leadership remains to be 
seen. And no one can tell whether 
one or another cause of uncertain- 
ty, if it becomes a factor in decision 
in certain quarters, will then spread — 


mental contagion, so that sober 
jpncern gives way to apprehension, 
dat apprehension turns to jitters, 
nd jitters engender panic. But we 
jo know that the great business 
gublic in a free enterprise system 
5 a mighty skittish animal and that 
Slind behavioristic fear, once 
ted, can stampede even an in- 
elligent people of high average 
jducation in truly terrifying ways. 
| This leads me to the last observa- 
fion that I wish to make. As I read 
he history of our own past and 
innals of other countries, I am im- 
pressed with the fact that ene point 
rom which influences of the most 
leep-reaching and far-reaching sort 
mmanate and the point also at 
hich, given intelligence and de- 
ermination, measures of protection 
ind stabilization can be applied is 
nm connection with the fiscal and 
monetary operations of the govern- 
ment. Whatever debate may rage, 
us to whether the government is 
alled upon to do this or estopped 
rom doing that, there is no debate 
about the constitutional mandate 
9 maintain a sound and adequate 
burrency. 

It is obvious that this task has 
peen rendered difficult by the 
events of a second world war within 
2 generation and one in which and 
n its aftermath we were called 
upon to bear the brunt of the 
financial burden. We need not be 
too ashamed of the way in which, 
amid the terrific pressure of fast- 
moving war developments, we pro- 
vided the sinews of war and got 
the job done. 


Fiscal Policy 
_ We may be less complacent as to 
the intelligence and fortitude with 
which we have faced the task of 
strengthening our financial affairs 
since the war, assisting the country 
to get on a workable set of wage 
price relationships, on a new price 
level consistent with the existence 
of that large debt. Measures that 
forced the level too low would be 
deflationary and constrictive to the 
economy. Measures that permitted 
a level too high would be infla- 
tionary and, although they eased 
immediate tensions, would com- 
pound longer-run problems and in- 
vite the possibility that the whole 
system may get out of hand. This 
is the fundamental factor in the 


Se 


business situation of 1950 which, in | 


my judgment, underlies the super- 


ficial manifestations of current | 
prosperity and which may challenge | 
and quite possibly upset the whole | 


prospect in the not distant future. 


Fiscal policy and monetary theo- | 
ry are somewhat abstruse matters | 
in their full detail. I think, how- | 
ever, that without misleading over- 


simplification the essentials of the 
present situation may be reduced 
to brief form. The administration 
avows a balanced budget policy, 
meaning a budget balanced over a 
period of time reasonably fitted to 
the ups and downs of business 
operation, and the exigencies of 
government. It talks of a compen- 
satory budget in the sense of public 
support operations in time of na- 
tional emergency or general depres- 
sion. If such a policy of balancing 
the books and maintaining the con- 
fidence of the people is carried out, 
it calls for the accumulation of siz- 
able Treasury surpluses in years of 
high prosperity that the debt may 
be prudently managed, the credit 
position of the country improved, 
and reserves accumulated to permit 
of support operations in depression 
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CALENDAR OF SERVICES 


ENGINEERING 
For ELECTRICAL 
CONVERSION 


Complete Technical Service 


Including Contract Negotiation 
and Supervision for the Owners 
or Agents of Industrial, Com- 
mercial and Apartment Property. 


Or Only Generously? 


It is estimated that some ten million dollars — perhaps more 
— are wasted in generous but unwise giving each year in 


Chicago. 


Do you know that the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry has a department which has up-to-date infor- 
mation on all drives and campaigns for funds by not-for- 


profit organizations? 


This information is available instantly to every member of 
the Association by letter or phone call. Each year this serv- 


ice saves members who use it many times the cost of mem- 


bership. 


If you are not an Association member, ask concerning this 
and the many other Association services. Telephone or write 


Mr. L. A. Fay. 


The Chicago Association of Commerce 


and Industry 
One North La Salle Street 


FRanklin 2-7700 
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JACOB PRESS’ SONS, 
MOTOR peek EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC HOISTS 


STEEL DUMP BODIES 
COMMERCIAL BODIES 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 
e 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
e 
REPAIRING PAINTING 
LETTERING GRITBLASTING 
INFRA-RED DRYING OF PAINT — over 1000 bulbs 
e 
RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
© 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 
e 
STEEL FABRICATION 
Shear capacity — 2” x 12’-0” 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14’-0” 


201 West 33rd Street . . . Chicago 16, Illinois 
BOulevard 8-6182 


Dependable Plating 
for 74 Years 


Nickel Brass Copper Electro Tin 


Electro Lead Electro Zinc Cadmium 


Oxidizing Bright Nickel 


Burnishing 


Deburring 


MERCIL 


First Name in Plating 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING COMPANY 


1901 to 1919 West Fulton St. Ph. SEeley 3-0102 Chicago 12, III. 
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or of meeting the financial strai, 
of a cold war grown hot. Thi 
worthy theory is completely stult 
fied by the spectacle of a ‘Treasur 
deficit of 1.8 billion dollars in fiscze 
1949, the culminating year of thi 
postwar inflationary boom and bl 
a financial program which calls for 
deficits of at least 10.5 billion do: 
lars for fiscal 1950 and 1951. Eves 
if the results proved no wors‘ 
than the official estimates — ana 
there are plenty of reasons to thin) 
they might be worse — this would 
mean that in times of peace ana 
prosperity, we were slipping intd 
deficits 4s a way of life and thai 
the already gigantic debt forcee 
upon us by the late war would 
again be on the upward climb. 


Inflation Stimulus? 

Now, there are many people, ana 
to my regret it includes quite a few 
economists, who express no concerr 
about this situation who aver tha: 
inflation can be contained and tha: 
a moderate amount of inflation i} 
the mainspring of the lifeblood 03 
the psychological stimulus tha 
makes a private enterprise system 
work at full capacity. No one todax 
can demonstrate that they are 
wrong, because no country wit 
the same resources and _ possibilities 
and problems as ours has ever gona 
through precisely this experience: 
Even if one argues that there are 
basic similarities of disastrous in: 
flationary collapses in other coun 
tries, it is responded that the pe: 
culiar differences in our situation 
are more significant and that this 
time we can “get away” with the 
attempt. Personally, I do not see 
printing press money as a certain 
or even likely outcome of our pres- 
ent situation, grave as I think it is. 
On the other hand, as I hear the 
way people who will be factors in 
this behavioristic process, from the 
cab driver to the big banker, from 
the small farmer to the executive 
in a giant corporation, I am im- 
pressed with the fact that uncer- 
tainty about the dollar is already 
gnawing at their thinking and may 
at any moment color the action of 
any one of these persons and, by 
rapid multiplication, become a na- 
tional force that could seriously up- 
set the comfortable process of post: 


(Continued on page 41S ¢ 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has postponed hearing 

n Docket 29770, Increased Less- 

Phan-Carload Rates, Official Ter- 
ritory, from April 25, 1950, to June 

7, 1950. The date for the filing of 
evidence has been extended to 
June 5, 1950. The request for post- 
ponement of the hearing was filed 
jointly by counsel for both the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
and the eastern railroads. ‘Their 
letter to the commission stated that 
a substitute proposal for the mat- 
ters presently involved in the pro- 
ceeding was accepted by the league 
and that the carriers intended to 
publish substitute provisions in 
their tariffs, subject to possible pro- 
test and suspension. In view of 
this action, the letter points out, 
there would be no point in_pro- 
ceeding with the April 25 hearing. 
The substitute proposal provides 
for the establishment of the Docket 
No. 28300 scale of class rates on all 
less-carload traffic in Official terri- 
tory and a minimum charge based 
on 100 pounds at the applicable 
rate, but not less than $2.00. The 
Docket No. 29770 proposal now 
pending before the commission 
provides for an increased scale of 
rates on less-carload traffic in Of- 
ficial territory; a minimum charge 
based on 100 pounds at the first 
class rate but not less than $2.25; 
a minimum rate of $1.00 when 
pick-up or delivery service is per- 
formed; and a minimum weight of 
25 pounds for each piece or pack- 
age of freight regardless of the 
weight of the shipment. 

Eastern Railroads Rate Applica- 
tion Approved: In its” report re- 
leased March 17, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved, 
subject to certain modifications, the 
Section 5a rate procedure applica- 
tion of the eastern railroads. ane 
commission withheld issuance of an 
order pending the railroads amend- 


ye 


ing of the application to include 
certain terms and conditions speci- 
fied in the report. These include, 
(1) elimination of the provision 
giving chairmen of committees the 
right to appeal action taken by 
their committee to the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association, and the right 
of the chairman of the Traffic Ex- 
ecutive Association to refer asso- 
clation action to the Presidents’ 
Traffic Conference; (2) a change 
in the voting provisions to provide 
that issues will be determined by a 
majority vote of any committee; 
(3) elimination of the _ provision 
which would exclude public notice 
of proposals on coal and coke; and 
(4) inclusion of a provision that 
notice of intention to permit ex- 
piration of rates bearing an expira- 
tion date, which have been in effect 
for 15 months or longer, be placed 
on the public dockets. The eastern 
railroads application is the third 
such pact to win commission ap- 
proval. The application of the 
Western ‘Traffic Association filed 
on behalf of the western railroads 
became effective December 15, 1949, 
and the one of the Association of 
American Railroads covering per 
diem, mileage, storage and de- 
murrage charges of all railroads 
was approved on February 28, 1950. 
Section 5a was added to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act with the pas- 
sage of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act by 
the 80th Congress, and exempts 
from anti-trust prosecution carrier 
rate making practices and pro- 
cedures when approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Extend Application of Chicago 
Rates: The General Rate Commit- 
tee of Central and Southern Motor 
Freight Tariff Association, at their 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., on 
March 15, adopted a proposal to 
enlarge the application of Chicago 
rates published in the bureau’s 
commodity _ tariffs No’s. 2-G and 
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Most Modern train 
“ia America / 


Name 


Modern GBSERVATION 
= PARLOR CAR 


Modern COFFEE 
SHOP CLUB 


Completely New Streamliner 


Cli Old 


TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
WABASH RAILROAD, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


WABASH 


BETWEEN 


Please send free literature checked : — Folder, describ- 
ing Wabash Blue Bird ; — Wabash Timetable. 


Street 
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There’s NO Profit 
in Empty Chairs 


Keep your place of business busy 
this summer by air-condition- 
ing now. It’s inexpensive with a 
Worthington Package Air Con- 
ditioner—cools, cleans, dehu- 
midifies, circulates, ventilates in 
one 8 sq ft cabinet. Be ready for 
hot weather—get in touch with 
us today. 


WORTHINGTO 


Sh, 


PACKAGE AIR 
CONDITIONER 


More Hours of Comfort 
per Penny of Cost 


Air Cooling Division — Distributors 
WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTORS 
3336 W. Franklin Blvd. 
NEvada 2-3200 


Chicago 24 


12-D. The committee’s action will 
result in having the, commodity 
rates applicable from or to Chicago 
extended to also apply from or to 
the following points in the Chi- 
cago area: Argo, Bellwood, Berwyn, 
Blue Island, Broadview, Calumet 
City, Chicago Heights, Cicero, 
Clearing, Evanston, Forest Park, 
Harvey, Hawthorne, Maywood, Mc 
Cook, Melrose Park, Oak Park, 
Park Ridge, Riverdale, River Forest, 
Riverside and Stickney in Illinois, 
and East Chicago, Gary, Hammond 
and Whiting in Indiana. The pro- 
posal, Docket No. 3000, was sup- 
ported by the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry before 
both the standing rate committee 
and general rate committee. 


Court Asked to Vacate Lenoir 
and Schenley Orders: ‘Three motor 
carriers have filed suit in a Vir- 
ginia federal court asking that the 
orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Lenoir Chair 
Company and Schenley Distillers 
Corporation cases be vacated and 
set aside. The commission’s orders 
held that the truck operations of 
Lenoir and Schenley were inci- 
dental to and in furtherance of 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 


GLEE CLUB 


“One of the Outstanding Male Choruses of the Midwest” 


Thirty-Eighth 
ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT 


May 25, 1950 


8:15 PM 


Orchestra Hall 


GUEST SOLOIST 


NANCY CARR 


Star of WGN’s Enchanted Hour and Chicago Theater of the Air 


Conductor 


LE ROY WETZEL 


SEATS FOR ASSOCIATION MEMBERS RESERVED UP TO MAY 15, 1950 
W. E. Cavell, Glee Club Treasurer 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
One N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 


Please send me 


Main Floor, 
Center . . 


Main Floor, 

Sides . $1.50 ea 
Balcony, 

Rows A-D $2 
Balcony, Rows 

Relies ph. oO 
Balcony, 

Rows J-S $1 
Gallery, . 50c 


reserved seat tickets to the Annual Concert of the 


is enclosed. 


COMMERC 


their primary business and not tha 
of either a common or contrac 
carrier. . 


Shippers Urge Adoption of Mixec 
Carload Rule: A large group on 
shippers appeared at the hearing 
before the executive committee op 
the Trans-Continental Freight But 
reau on March 30 in Chicago tc 
urge adoption of the liberalized 
Rule 10 on mixed carload ship: 
ments. Under the proposed rule, a 
mixed carload shipment would be 
charged for on the basis of actuah 
weights and respective carload rates 
applicable to each commodity im 
the shipment. ‘The evidence pre: 
sented at the hearing will be re: 
viewed at the May 18, 1950, meet 
ing of the bureau’s executive com, 
mittee. The “streamlined” Rule 10 
became effective December 1, 1949, 
on traffic from, to or within West- 
ern Trunk Line and Southwestern 
territories. ; 


Trends In Finance and Business 


(Continued from page 10) 


production records being made and 
then promptly broken in the tele- 
vision industry have been no less 
impressive. 


There is a fascinating paradox 
in the post-war records of these two 
industries. The auto people manu- 
facture — in record quantities — an 
item to entice folks into the open, 
to send them off on fishing expedi- 
tions, vacations and Sunday after- 
noon sightseeing. The TV people 
manufacture — in record quantities 
— an item to keep folks nestled at 
their own hearthsides, content to 
leave the outer world to itself. Just 
what does the consumer want — 
hearthside or highway? 


The contradiction is made all 
the more confusing by the fact that, 
despite the considerable increase in 
auto sales and the extensive replace- 
ment of older cars with spanking 
new models during the past few 
years, gasoline sales have increased 
very little over a year ago, even 
though the nation has enjoyed a 
warmer winter. These facts lend 
support to the possible conclusion 
that a good many auto buyers are 
just as happy to let the sleek new 
runabout stand in the driveway 
for the neighbors to admire, while 
the proud owners themselves hole 


up before the television set inside. 


NAY, 1950 


|Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


Rl from May 17 to 20. The color- 
1 show draws visitors from all 
Wer the nation who come to 
Holland to see more than eight 
jules of tulip-lined lanes, dozens 
~% mass plantings in parks and 
foulevards, and acres of spectacu- 
displays in three huge tulip 
| During the show, Dutch 
escendants in the community dress 
costumes of their ancestors. 


For Sounder Teeth — There may 
ve a still better way to prevent 
jooth decay than the use of sodium 
uoride. CHEMICAL AND ENGINEER- 
NG News reports that the Ozark- 
ahoning Company has developed 
compound, called sodium mono- 
uorophosphate, which when used 
m rodents proved less toxic than 
odium fluoride and, at effective 
evels, did not mottle tooth en- 
mel. Also, tests showed growing 
eeth pick up more of the new 
ompound than fluoride. Experi- 
ents on human teeth are now 
o be made. 


Prosperity--- Superficial? 
(Continued from page 38) 


ar prosperity on which we are 
till travelling. 

In case of doubt, some people 
are temperamentally disposed to 
say “take the long chance”; others 
“play it safe”. It is along these 
lines that the battle will be waged 
and the outcome will be determined 
in the next few months and the 
next few years. I, for one, fear that 
the stakes are too gigantic, not 
merely in terms of the continued 
welfare of 150 million people of 
our own but in terms of our op- 
portunities and responsibilities as 
the keystone nation in a society of 
free governments, for us to afford 
to take such chances. Moving 
steadily and realistically to a bal- 
anced budget would force some 
problems into a harder posture this 
year and might even give us a year 
or two of less active and less profit- 
able business and somewhat more 
unemployment. But that is not too 
high a price to pay for assuring 
ourselves and the world that we 
have the determination and the 
“know-how” to put our affairs on 
2 solvent basis. 


| 


that’ll work Longer, Harder 


..-more Productively for 


THIS FAMOUS LINE of petroleum 
products is finer than ever. Now new 
multi-million dollar refineries are 
producing blending stocks of unri- 
valled quality. 

Whatever the size or type of your 
industrial operation Cities Service 
planned machinery lubrication can 
effectively contribute to increased 
production. 

Now serving industry in all major 
fields, including steel, automotive, 
food, mining, railroad, metal machin- 


you 


ing and many other light and heavy 
industrial operations. 

Let an experienced lubrication spe- 
cialist look over your requirements. 
Get in touch with the Cities Service 
representative nearest you...or write 
Cities Service Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
Makers of the famous: Pacemaker Oils 
* Trojan Greases * Neptune Oils * North 
Star Oils * Cisco Compounds * Trojan 
Gear Oils and many other outstanding 
petroleum products for industry. 


CITIES ) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


We Carry A Complete Stock Of 
AC &DC MOTORS @ M.G. SETS 
TRANSFORMERS. @ PUMPS 
GENERATORS 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. 


There’s no doubt about it ..... 
49 you buy “REBUILTS” from CHICAGO ELECTRIC. 
x First—you can count on the equipment’s performance be- 
cause it is FULLY GUARANTEED to perform as per origi- 
nal name-plate specifications. 
this guarantee see our catalog No. 50. 
Second—This NEW EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCE is yours 
at a tremendous 40. to 70% 
new equipment. 
In addition to the above, 
ADVANTAGES of dealing with CHICAGO ELECTRIC such 
as outstanding repair service and liberal trade-in allow- 


CANAL 6-2900 


GUARANTEED ‘‘REBUILT’’ POWER EQUIPMENT 


RE gare! — WHEN YOU BUY FROM CHICAGO ELECTRIC 


you’re doubly safe when 


For the full conditions of 


SAVING over the cost of 


there are many more PLUS 


HOISTS @ SWITCHBOARDS ances. Call us today! 
<8 (wae FIRST SOURCE 
PHO C¥) CHICAGO Electric Co. MIS 
TODAY Nini 40 YEARS 
\\_Z 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 


coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 


all over a snow-white nougat cen- 


ter that is creamy-rich and 


smooth. For the finest quality 


candy bar of them all, just try 


MAAR 


HOT TIN DIPPING 


Specializing in quantity produc- 
tion of industrial fabricated parts 
in steel — copper — brass —- Ho- 
tel —— Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating 
the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


largest facilities in 


New Products 


New Canned Fuel 

A self-pressurizing fuel for flame 
tools and small appliances, pack- 
aged in a seamless throw-away con- 
tainer about the size of an ordinary 
beer can, has been introduced by 
Pressure Products Corporation, 140 
N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 2. 
Called “Prepo,” the fuel is being 
utilized in the first of a series of 
tools and appliances, including a 
hand torch which lights instantly, 
without pumping or priming and 
burns with a flame of more than 
2200 degrees. ‘“‘Prepo” cannot be 
poured from the container, since 
there is no way the container can 
be opened. When one can is ex- 
hausted, a new one can be quickly 
inserted. Other new products which 
soon will use the fuel are a weed 
burner, a camp stove, a solder dip 
pot, and a camp lantern. 


New Spray Washer 

A self-container spray washer, de- 
signed for washing intricate assem- 
blies like typewriters and teletype 
machines, has been developed by 
the Industrial Filter and Pump 
Manufacturing Company, 1621 W. 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago 12. The 
unit consists of a welded steel tank, 
24 x 24 x 24 inches, with a perfo- 
rated steel false bottom for support- 
ing the work to be cleaned. In 
each corner are four swivel spray 
nozzles that direct fine sprays on 
the parts. 


Plastic Tennis Tape 

A tennis court tape made from 
vinyl plastic and designed for mark- 
ing base lines, service lines, double 
and half court lines, has been intro- 
duced by the Rex Corporation, 
Cambridge, Mass. Called ‘“Rex- 
trude,” the tape is made from 
Goodrich Geon plastic and is said 
to be exceptionally resistant to age, 
weathering and sunlight and to be 
priced lower than _ the cheapest 
cotton tapes. 


Carbon Black Cleanser 

A new quick acting, non-injuri- 
ous cleanser designed for removing 
carbon black from industrial work- 
ers’ skin has been developed by the 


on 
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Lanair Chemical Corporation, 23 
W. North Avenue, Chicago 10 
Called Lanco #532, the cleanse 
usually provides complete cleanin 
in a single application when usee 
with a tub or shower bath, accor 
ing to the company. 


Auto Vacuum Cleaner 

Craft Industries, Inc., Buffalo 13 
N. Y., has developed a new ca 
vacuum cleaner, called Vacu-Mite 
which operates on the vacuum buil 
up by the engine. Craft Industri 
says the cleaner, which retails fo 
only $2.50, develops powerful suc 
tion and can be easily installed ir 
an auto. 


Unique Desk Designs 

L. Nemes, Chicago furniture de: 
signer and manufacturer, has in- 
troduced two new office and home 
desks each with several unique 
features. The “Jiffy Type Desk” 
has an adjustable flourescent light 
a drop leaf on each side and a ie 
movable panel center section that 
holds a standard typewriter and can 
be raised or lowered as desired.|! 
Fully extended, the ‘Jiffy’ becomes: 
a wide flat-topped desk. The sec-: 
ond new product is a one-piece,: 
chair-desk combination with a cabi-i 
net and adjustable light. The com-: 
pany’s address: 2620 N. Hampden: 
Court, Chicago 14. 


Hose Holder 

The dangerous habit of weary) 
gardeners, inserting the lawn hose: 
in a looped-over clothes line, can} 
be avoided with “Sprinkle-King”, 
an upright rod holder which clamps : 
a hose nozzle securely at any height: 
from three inches to three feet’ 
above the ground. The manufac 
turer, Sierra Sales Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., says the unit allows water to 
be directed to a flower bed or lawn 
area at a turn of the clamp wheel. 


Mice Destroyer 

Electronic Rat Traps, Inc., of 
Rochester 4, N. Y., which until now 
has been utilizing higher science to 
obliterate the nation’s rat popula- 
tion, has now focused its attention 
downward to the considerable num- 
ber of unapprehended mice. Its 


ts 
_ 


, in fact, noth- 
i more complicated than the old 
G-paper idea. Nevertheless, Elec- 


ro for 39 cents) are said to en- 
fre up to 10 incautious beasts, 


to become ket e 
lic-Fast is sanitary,” says the com- 
jny, “you merely pick up the 
irpse-filled pads ... and drop the 
hole thing into the ash can.” 


“Mice 


to Stoop Golf 

1A lot of the stoop and bend is 
ken out of golfing with a unique 
lf bag, called “Tri-Par,” which 
being marketed by Atlantic Prod- 
tts Corporation, Trenton, N. J. 
ri-Par stands up by itself, thanks 
) two tripod legs which snap into 
lace when the golfer tees off or 
utts. When the bag is picked up, 
ney clip back against the side of 
he bag. 


aexpensive Home Alarm 

“Alert Alarm” is the name given 
new, inexpensive burglar and in- 
ruder alarm being marketed by 
Jectromagic Company, 1003 Penn 
Wenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. The 
nit is powered by a self-contained 
lectric unit and requires no wir- 
ag. It attaches to a door or win- 
low with two screws and is said to 
ound a continuous ear-piercing 
larm at the slightest opening of a 
loor or window. 


The Lobbyist 


(Continued from page 20) 


as since dropped the “cooperative” 
rom its title) spent $128,590. Total 
obbying bill for the fight: $338,376. 

It is not often that a legislative 
attle provides so clear and direct 

clash between opposing lobbies. 
Nore often it is a lobby against 
organized opposition, or the Ad- 
ainistration against a lobby. It is 
rue that in the oleo there was 
ressure from consumer and labor 
roups that had an effect on the 
utcome, but as far as the cost 
lement is concerned, it added lit- 
le if anything. 

There have been other lobby vs. 
obby clashes at this session. ‘Two 
hat were equally clear-cut were the 
ght between California and Ari- 
ona water interests over the Cen- 
ral Arizona reclamation project, 


and the fight of oil and natural 
gas companies in behalf of the 
Kerr bill, in which they were 
opposed by consumer groups, mu- 
nicipal officials, and industrial 
users. 

The oleo-butter fight was by no 
means a record breaker for cost. 
The American Federation of Labor 
once gained the title of biggest 
individual spender by devoting 
$819,648 to the unsuccessful fight 
in 1947 to prevent enactment of 
the Taft-Hartley law. Since then 


. it has been surpassed by the Ameri- 


can Medical Association, which 
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spent $1,522,683 in 1949 fighting 
the Administration’s compulsory 
health insurance bill. 

For number of lobbyists, and 
scope of lobbying, organized labor 
dominates the field. It may also 
be argued that labor is rapidly 
gaining ground over business in 
the continuing battle for Washing- 
ton influence—a fact that makes 
lobbying, and how it works, of par- 
ticular importance to every busi- 
nessman. 

What is lobbying? Dictionaries 
define it as soliciting members of 
a legislative body in order to in- 


Do you let your business “‘go to 
sleep”? at night? Progressive mer- 
chants everywhere are learning 
that they can substantially increase 
sales by attracting customers 24 
hours a day—new, low-cost Mer- 
cury Vapor Exterior Flood Light- 
ing keeps them in business after 
hours, too! 

With a Mercury Vapor Flood 
Lighting installation, your own 
location becomes the ‘“‘feature 
attraction”’ of your entire business 
area at nightfall—and the current 


every night 


New, low-cost 
exterior 
flood-lighting 


Steps up 


business! 


cost is less than 1 penny per unit 
per hour! Trouble-free Mercury 
Vapor Exterior Flood Lighting 
installations include a time switch 
for fully automatic operation. 


Make yours the outstanding 
business site in your neighborhood, 
day and night. Get the facts now 

. learn how this amazing new 
lighting development can effec- 
tively increase your sales . . . tele- 
phone CHesapeake 3-6100 or write 


today for complete information. 


Available on easy time payment plan 


AVRE 2 


TRIC co. J 


CHCE 1972 


729320 OGDEN BOULEVARD CHICAGO Call CHESAPEAKE 3- 6100 
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A CHECK-UP 


Might Step-Up Your 


ERTISING 
OY RESULTS 


Today’s marketing conditions ac- 
centuate the need for a more 
critical analysis of advertising and 
selling methods. That is why many 


executives are now asking such 


questions as— 


“Is our program well balanced 
to give proper emphasis to all 
phases of selling including 
“point - of - purchase material, 
sales literature and sales train- 
ing as 


well as 
advertising?” 


publication 


“Are we using the right media 
to reach our best prospects at 
lowest cost?” 


“Is our advertising copy as 
forceful as it should be?” 


Without cost or obligation to you 
we will be glad to help you 
entire advertising 
plan and present recommendations 
based on more than 25 years of 
serving large and 
small advertisers. 


SCANTLIN & COMPANY 


Advertising Agency 


612 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: MOhawk 4-0873 


examine your 


experience in 


Recognized by 
Leading Publishers and 
Publishers’ Associations 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Public Transit and 
Industrial 


Transportation, 


Problems 


Grade 


Expressways 


Industrial Plants Separations 


Railroads 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants Municipal Works 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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fluence legislation. The legal defini- 
tion includes “any person... (who) 
receives money or any other thing 
of value to be used principally to 
aid” passage or defeat of any legis- 
lation in Congress. Actual testi- 
mony before committees is exempt 
from penalty, but the law would 
seem to apply the moment anyone 
talks privately to a member _of 
Congress for or against a pending 
bill. 

It is this wideness of application 
that has spotlighted the extent to 
which labor engages in the prac- 
tice. The filing clerks estimate that 
labor representatives comprise not 
less than one quarter, and probably 
one third, of all Washington lob- 
byists. For years labor has been 
alert to the value of lobbying as a 
technique for getting favorable 
legislation. On the other hand, 
businessmen have been aware of 
the. importance of lobbying on 
measures directly affecting their 
business, but there is evidence that 
as a group they have neglected 
some opportunities to shape the 
social legislation that has been 
coming out of Congress in recent 
years. 

A case in point is the crucially- 
important Full Employment Act. 
Professor Stephen K. Bailey of 
Wesleyan University has written a 
scholarly book, “Congress Makes 
a Law,” which traces in detail the 
history of the act. He tells how 
Russell Smith of the National 
Farmers Union drafted the original 
proposal, and how a staff assistant 
of Montana’s Senator James E. 
Murray marshalled national back- 
ing for it through labor and other 
organizations. 


Helpful Work 

The lobby for the bill was well 
organized and dead set on its ob- 
ject, the opposition small and scat- 
tered until Donaldson Brown, then 
vice president of the General Mo- 
tors, read a newsletter prediction 
that the bill would pass because of 
the absence of opposition. 

Brown organized a campaign 
against it. The opponents found 
that several members of the House 
Expenditures committee were bit- 
terly opposed to it in the pending 
draft. These members, who lacked 
adequate staffs of their own to 
develop an adequate case against 
the bill, solicited substitute drafts 
information from organiza- 


iy ene gO, Tee 
COMMERC 
3 
tions like the United States Chan 
ber of Commerce and the Commi 
tee for Economic Development. 
In this case lobbies were usefi 
in supplying each side with techn 
cal information and argument 
Congress often approaches ne 
legislation with little technical ini 
formation and generally it we 
comes advice from all source 
Clearly, the group which is ab 
to make the most adroit presente 
tion of its facts has a good chana 
of exerting the greatest influenc 
in shaping the final form of th 
law. 


Control Bill 


Lobbying has become a _ littl. 
better understood since Congress 
when it adopted its own reorga: 
ization law in 1946, incorporated : 
separate title devoted to regulating 
the practice. As legislation, it wa 
a rather careless afterthought t 
the effort to streamline law-makin 

One thing it did was to bring 
lobbying out of the shadows. It haa 
often been said that there were as 
many lobbyists as there were memi 
bers of Congress. As soon as the 
registrations came flocking in un 
der the new law, it became ap< 
parent that this was a rank under 
Statement. The first tabulation 
showed some 900, and today there 
are more than 2,000 names on file; 
or almost four lobbyists for every 
member of Congress. 

The law was so loosely drawn 
that these registrations do not tell 
an accurate story. Examination 
showed that some of the registrants 
need not have filed, since they 
were unpaid. In some cases or- 
ganizations filed as organizations, 
while others registered their lobby- 
ists as individuals. A great many 
filed to make sure they were com- 
plying, but under protest, claiming 
the law did not cover their ac- 
tivities. 

Some who should have filed did 
not; how many this involves is not 
known. The Justice Department in- 
dicted a former Congressman, Roger 
Slaughter of Missouri, for failure to 
register, and it also indicted the 
U.S. Saving and Loan League. In 
the latter case the indictment was 
dismissed as faulty. With so much 
confusion over the terms of the 
law, the National Association of 
Manufacturers filed for an injunc 
tion to prevent the Justice De. 
partment from enforcing it. None 
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©) definitive court interpretation. 
this chaotic situation, a Penn- 
ypnia Democrat, Representative 
‘ok Buchanan, last year intro- 
Yed a resolution for a special 
Jestigation of lobbying and got 
1) House to approve it. After 

thy preparation and field in- 
Sigations, the seven-man com- 
§tee is now holding public hear- 


jite-haired man with a_ brand 
approach in lobby inquiries. 
men the hearings first opened he 
nounced: 

‘I. personally look upon lobby- 
Sas necessary and _ essential. 
nile lobbying in itself is not an 
yl, there are evils in lobbying.” 
This sensible attitude is in sharp 
atrast to all past congressional 
yestigations of lobbying, of which 
ere have been three in this cen- 
ty. Invariably, they had sought 
expose the practices of some 
irticular pressure group or groups. 
‘These investigations had made 
ladlines, and_had_ helped enact 
lis which the lobby opposed, 
it they resulted in no permanent 
vislation attacking the abuses of 
bbying. Buchanan’s proposal for 
genuine study of the basic lob- 
jing situation was so novel that 
me still do not understand what 
e committee is after. 


Bad Connotation 


The word lobbying has had an 
nfavorable connotation for years, 
hangover from the times when 
was sometimes synonymous with 
ribery. The headline-hunting in- 
uiries of the past did, itmisecrues 
nd to reduce flagrantly deceptive 
bbying practices. 

Even with lobbying more genteel 
yese days, there is still a tendency 
. differentiate between “good lob- 
ies’ and “bad lobbies.” This was 
ecause the registration act spot- 
ghted the fact, to the surprise of 
yme people, that along with the 
ressures put on Congress by Big 
usiness and “the interests,” there 
ere organizations of consumers, 
bor, and individual citizens spend- 
1g money for similar pressure. 
One contribution that is being 
ade by the Buchanan commit- 
ce is to point out that there are 
iree kinds of lobbies: the special 
iterests, like the business and labor 


“hese actions has yet produced | 


lobbies; the citizens’ group inter- 
ests, like the organizations banded 
to revise displaced persons legis- 
lation and carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover report; 
and finally the government itself, 
a good candidate for the title of 
“most influential lobby.” 

None of these lobbies are neces- 
sarily bad of themselves, because 
legislation is always the product of 
various pressures. The important 
thing is to understand what their 
motives and interests are, so that 
each one may be given its appro- 


re 


priate pressure weight in the demo- 
cratic process. 

When the Buchanan committee 
studied the pressures in the field of 
housing legislation it went into all 
three types. On the side of those 
opposing public housing it investi- 
gated the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards, the National 
Association of Home Builders, the 
Building Products Institute, the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers, 
and the U. S. Savings and Loan 
League. 

On the side of those pressuring 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


in the Heart of Chicago's 


motor banking 


just one of the 
countless conveniences 
when you make 


CENTRAL NATIONAL 


your bank 


Commerce and Industry 


IN CHICAGO 


ROOSEVELT RD. AT HALSTED ST. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


S 


CHICAGO'S OLDEST 


IF YOU WISH TO 
PLAN RIGHT 


SPECIALIST 


In the Fidelity and Surety field there are numerous types of 
bonds which require the service of a specialist. 
can secure individual, position or blanket Fidelity bonds to 
safe-guard them against dishonesty of “trusted” employees. 
Then there is the broader “3 D” policy providing employers 
with protection against dishonesty, destruction and disappear- 
ance of money and securities. 


_ The bonding of contractors and suppliers requires specialized 
Surety bonds covering bids, supply contracts, construction, etc. 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard’s specialized Bond Depart- 
ment makes certain that our clients’ needs will be well served. 


INSURANCE 


Member Federal Reserve System 


... you calla 


Employers 


& HUBBARD 


175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 


PHONE WABASH 2-0400 
AGENCY 
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Di recl 0 


Are You Interested 
in Indiana? 


Want to sell, ship, travel or buy in 
Indiana? Here’s the 300-page book that 
tells who, where, how. Gives all the 
facts about 700 cities and towns, 10,000 
business firms, with size, personnel, etc. 
Lists banks, utilities, institutions, rail, air, 
and highway routes, freight terminals, etc. 
It’s the most complete book of its kind, 
about this or any other state. Everyone 
doing business in Indiana needs this book. 
Every shipper and trucker should have a 
copy. Every salesman should carry it in 
his car or brief case. Book contains 100,000 
facts about Indiana, all indexed for easy 
reference. This is the 1950, 7th Edition, 
just off the press. To avoid bookkeeping 
send check for $10.00 with order. If not 
what you expected, money cheerfully re- 
turned. 


INDIANA STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Do You Know... 


that the death of a _ business 
partner dissolves a partnership? 


If your partner should die — 


Who would gain control of his 
interest in your business? 


Would you have the funds to buy 
his share? 


Or would you be forced to bring 
competitors, or your _ partner’s 
family, into the company? 


A Prudential partnership life insur- 
ance program would leave control of 
the firm in your hands — pay your 
partner’s family for their rightful 
share in the business. 

Ask your Prudential representative 
to show you how a partnership life 
Insurance plan protects the future 
of your family and your business, 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


a mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
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for public housing, it examined 
the CIO housing committee headed 
by Walter Reuther, and the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, Inc., 
which serves as a clearing house 
for a number of social agencies 
interested in the subject. And it 
did not overlook the officials of 
the government’s housing agencies. 

One change has already come 
out of the investigation. The three 
types of forms currently being used 
for registration or for filing of 
lobbyists’ reports are being com- 
bined into one, which calls for spe- 
cific information that will mean 
something to members of Congress 
and to the public. It will require 
a breakdown of expenditures by 
categories, and will show from 
what sources the lobbies get their 
money. 

Among the constructive legisla- 
tive proposals being considered are 
the following: 


@ Clarification of the law’s termi- 
nology to eliminate the small fry, 
perhaps by exempting those who 
spend less than $1,000 a year or 
some such minimum amount. 

@ Clarification of filing require- 
ments. At present there is what 
Buchanan calls a “twilight zone” 
in which lawyers, officers of corpo- 
rations, public relations counsel, 
and legislative reporters are uncer- 
tain of their status. Some of them 
complain their lobbying efforts are 
only a negligible part of their total 
activities, or even non-existent; but 
most of them have filed anyway for 
fear of incurring liability under the 
law. 

@ Centering some definite respon- 
sibility for administration; setting 
forth in more detail the type of 
financial data desired of lobbies; 
requiring organization membership 
information; requiring explanations 
of how the pressure organization 
determines its policies. 

The Buchanan approach to the 
present chaotic situation indicates 
that for the first time a Congres- 
sional committee is probing this 
field in an effort to be constructive 
instead of looking for headlines. 
When its job is done, business 
should have a considerably clearer 
picture of the Washington lobbyist 
and how he influences legislation 
that may strengthen, or perhaps 
cripple forever, the free enterprise 
system in America. 
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A district attorney was having trouble 
with one of the witnesses, a rather pug- 
nacious old man. 

“Are you acquainted with any of the 
jurymen?” asked the district attorney. 

“More than half,” grunted the witness. 

“Are you willing to swear that you 
know more than half of them?” 

The old man flicked a glance over the 
jury box. “If it comes to that,” he 
drawled, “I’m willing to swear I know 
more than all of them put together.” 


* * * 


Eddie, the hardware clerk, was in- 
efficient and discourteous. One day when 
he was absent, the atmosphere was like 
the tranquil beauty of summer weather 
after a thunderstorm, and a_ customer 
remarked on the difference. 

“Eddie ain’t just away,” said the pro- 
prietor. “He don’t work here any more.” 

“Do you have anybody in mind for 
the vacancy?” 

“Nope,” said the proprietor, 
didn’t leave no vacancy.” 


“Eddie 


* * * 


The family was engaged in the game 
of questions and answers, when Mother 
directed a question to little Marjorie. 

“Dear,” Mother inquired, “what is the 
Opposite of permanent?” 

The child reflected a moment, 
then replied, “Oh, yes, straight hair!” 


and 


* * * 


Employe: “Boss, I came to see if you 
could raise my salary.” 

Boss: “Go back to work and don’t worry, 
I’ve managed to raise it each pay day 
so far, haven’t 1?” 


* * * 


A spinster was shocked at the language 
used by workmen repairing cables near 
her home, so she wrote to the company 
that owned the cables. The manager im- 
mediately asked the foreman on the job 
to make a report and here’s what the 
foreman said: 

“Me and Spike Williams were on this 
job. I was up the pole and accidentally 
let the hot lead fall on Spike—and _ it 
went down his neck. Then Spike looked 
up at me and said ‘Really, Harry, you 
must be more careful.’ ” 


A ‘Tory candidate during the recent 
English election campaign was speaking 
when he was interrupted by a socialist 
in the audience with: 

“Why have we the finest generation 
of children ever known in this country?” 
Retorted the heckler number 2 from 
the back of the hall: “Because they 
were produced by private enterprise!” 


* * * 


Sophomore: “Dad, do you know that 
you're a lucky man?” 

Father: “How is that?” 

Sophomore: “You won't have to buy 
new books for me this year. I am taking 
last year’s work over again.” 


* * * 
Woman guest (toward the end of a 


cocktail party): “I certainly feel a lot 
more like I do now than when I came in.” 


* * * 
“Why haven't you been in church 
lately?” 
“My daughter is learning to play 
the harp.” 5 
“What’s that got to do with going 
to church?” 


“I’m not so keen about going to heaven 
as I was.” 


“Father! 


COMME 


The smiling, confident young man 
tered a New York bank. He steppe 
to the manager’s desk and began, “‘ 
day, sir. Has your bank any need f 
highly intelligent, college-trained 

The manager poised over a { 
“Your name?” 

“Gradwell Lesserman.” 

“Experience?” 

“Just out of college.” 

“T see,” said the manager. “And \ 
kind of a position are you seeking 

“Well,” mused the young man, “I 
something in the executive line, suc 
a vice-presidency, for example.” 

The manager put down his pe 
“I’m really very sorry,” he said sarc’ 
cally, “but we already have 12 vice p: 
dents.” 

The young man waved a hand, t 
stated happily, “Oh, that’s all right; ; 
not superstitious!” 


* * * 


“Has James changed much in the yj 
he has been away?” : 

“No, but he thinks he has. He ke 
talking about what a fool he used! 
be.” 


* * * 


City Banker (visiting the farm): ' 
suppose that’s the hired man.” 
Farmer (who has visited banks): “: 
that’s the first vice president in charge 
cows.” 
* * * 


It was “the first wedding ceremc 
for the young minister and he ¥ 
almost as bashful and embarrassed 
the young couple before him. In a brz 
effort to round out the affair, the minis 
stammered: 

“It’s all over now. Go and _ sin 
more!” 

* * * 


He: “You used to say there was son 
thing about me that you couldn’t he 
but love.” 

She: “But it’s all spent now.” 


For godsake slow down — he can’t get away!” 


